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THE DATE OF FLETCHER’S THE NIGHT-WALKER 


The comedy entitled The Night-walker, or The Little Thief was, 
when first printed in 1640, ascribed by its publishers solely to John 
Fletcher. In the form in which it is preserved, however, it has 
undergone additions and perhaps “ corrections,” presumably made 
in 1633. In that year appeared Prynne’s Histriomastiz, which is 
alluded to by name in III, iv; in May of that year, Sir Henry 
Herbert licensed it as “a play of Fletchers, corrected by Sherley, 
called The Night Walkers” ;+ and in the following January it 
was “ Likt as a merry Play ”? when presented at court before the 
King and Queen, 

Fletcher’s earlier editors, because of Herbert’s statement, assumed 
that the play “having been left imperfect by Fletcher, was cor- 
rected and finished by Shirley.”* Modern critics have, however, 
preferred the view that the play had been completed by Fletcher 
many years before and was merely revised by Shirley in 1633. For 
the date of Fletcher’s original comedy, no evidence has been brought 
forward. Macaulay observed that it “was, perhaps, as early as 
1614.” * Thorndike, after noting that “A number of ailusions to 
books (111, 3) have not been identified,” queries, “ may not ‘a new 
Book of Fools’ be Armin’s Nest of Ninnies, 1608?”*5 Oliphant 
remarks that “the verse of the Fletcher portion seems to me early 
in style,” * and that both in this play and in The Woman’s Prize 


1J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 34. 

2 Tbid., p. 54. 

3% A. Dyce, Works of Beawmont and Fletcher, xi, 121. 

* Cambridge History of English Literature, vi, 158. 

5 The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakspere, p. 90. 

*The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 490. Oliphant also records 
the dating of the play by certain of his correspondents, whose views, I 
believe, are not printed elsewhere. Mr. W. J. Lawrence, because of the 
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there is an allusion to A Woman Killed with Kindness — an allu- 
sion, however, which I suspect most conservative scholars will be 
unable to recognize. Presumably he prefers a date of 1609, for he 
closes his discussion of the play with the sentence: “ Thorndike 
suggests that ‘the new book of fools’ referred to in the play may 
be Armin’s ‘ Nest of Ninnies,’ issued in 1608; and, for my own 
part, I am inclined to accept that suggestion, and date Fletcher’s 
work accordingly.” 7 

Aside from Oliphant’s conviction that the Fletcherian portions 
of the play are in his early style, the only argument for so early a 
date hitherto advanced, is the identification of “a new book of 
fools” with The Nest of Ninnies — an identification which at best 
is most hazardous in view of the continued popularity of fool litera- 
ture. It is, moreover, to be doubted whether in the books and bal- 
lads mentioned in III, iii and iv, it was the author’s intention that 
in each instance an allusion be recognized. In the former scene 
Lurcher and his sister Alathe, to gain entrance into the house of 
Justice Algripe, appear in the street below disguised as peddlers 
of books and ballads at a time when the Justice, from a window 
above, is directing the defence of his house against the siege by the 
mother and Nurse of his discarded bride. By hawking titles which 
please the Justice because they discomfort the women, the brother 
and sister gain admittance and, as is shown in the following scene, 
proceed to chastize the Justice after having deafened the servants 
to the cries of their master by giving each of them certain books or 
ballads to read. In this latter scene Prynne’s Histriomastiz (1633) 
and Taylor’s Hempseed (1620) are mentioned by title, but the lat- 
ter of these may well have been, like the former, added by Shirley. 
A few of the titles which the pretended peddlers hawk suggest 
definite allusions— such as the ballad of the witches hanged at 
Ludlow, a hanging which might present very helpful evidence for 
the date of the play, but of which I have been unable to discover 
any record. The greater number of the titles, however, seem most 
certainly not to refer to particular books of the day but to have 
been coined by Lurcher and Alathe with the view to discomforting 


£2 fee collected by Herbert, thought “Shirley must have worked on an 
unfinished play of Fletcher’s,” and Mr. Wells was “inclined to date the 
earlier version to the same year with The Winter’s Tale” (pp. 490 and 
492). Mr. Wells’s reasons for this date are not given. 

7 Ibid., p. 492. 
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both Algripe and the women.® If, however, a particular volume is 
referred to in “a new book of fools,” the allusion, rather than to 
the Nest of Ninnies, 1608, is much more likely to be to More fooles 
yett, entered upon the Stationers’ Register June 1, 1610.° Not only 
is the title of the latter volume more nearly that given in the play, 
but other evidence indicates that Fletcher’s work upon the play 
was completed after the beginning of 1611. 

Near the opening of III, iii, as Lady impatiently awaits the 
women who are to join her in railing against Justice Algripe, Toby 
observes : 


® Observe, for instance, the following dialogue in which the titles, sug- 
gested wholly by the situation, seem coined for the moment: 

Alathe. Buy a ballad, 

A ballad of the maid was got with child! 

Toby. That might ha’ been my case last night: I’ll ha’t, Whate’er it 
cost me. 

[In 1, ii, Toby had been mistaken in the dark by Wildbrain for Mistress) 
Newlove.] 

Lure. A book of walking spirits! 

Alg. That I like not. 

{In 11, iv, Lurcher and Alathe had confronted Algripe, as he made his 
way home through the night, with the body of his supposedly dead bride.] 

Lure. A book of wicked women! 

Alg. That’s well thought on. 

Lure. Of rude, malicious women, of proud women, 

Of scolding women!—We shall ne’er get in. 

Alathe. A ballad of wrong’d maids! 

Lady. Ill buy that. 

Lure. A little book, very little book, 

Of good and godly women, a very little one, 
So little you may put it in a nutshell! 

Nurse. Peace, sirrah! or I’ll tear your books. 

Alg. Open the door and let him in; I love him. 

Lure. A book of evil magistrates! 

[After quoting Weber’s observation that this “ Probably alludes to the 
Mirrour for Magistrates, or some of its numerous imitations” [!] Dyce 
merely adds “ Doubtful, I think.”] 

Lady. Ay, marry, 

D’ye hear that, Justice? 

Lure. And their eviller wives, 

That wear their places in their petticoats! 

Alg. D’ye hear that, lady? 

* Arber, Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers, I, 
196. 
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They’ll come, 
Fear not, Madam, and bring clappers with ’em, 
Or some have lost their old wont: I have heard 
(No disparagement to your ladyship) some o’their tongues, 
Like Tom-a-Lincoln, three miles off. 


As I have already had occasion to note in my attempt to date The 
Woman’s Prize,’® the great bell of Lincoln Cathedral, founded in 
the minster yard in December, 1610, and christened Tom o’ Lin- 
coln,* was shortly after hung in the north-west tower, whence on 
January 27, 1610-11, it “range owt and all safe and well.” ?? It 
may be asserted with confidence that the allusion in The Night- 
walker to the bell’s great sound, which would obviously have been 
most apt early in 1611, was introduced by Fletcher in his original 
play. Not only would the allusion be much less apt in 1633, when 
Shirley made his additions — ahd there is nothing to indicate that 
the play was twice revised — but the fact that in The Woman’s 
Prize ** Fletcher similarly likened the voice of a scolding woman to 
the great sound of Tom o’ Lincoln makes it reasonably certain that 
the-simile was his. Further, that he used the allusion in the 
Woman’s Prize at a time when it was both new and apt, argues 
perhaps that it was apt when used in The Night-walker. 

The date about 1611, suggested by the allusion to Tom o’ Lin- 
coln, is further urged by the close similarity which The Night- 
walker bears to The Woman’s Prize and by the indebtedness which 
both of these plays apparently owe to Jonson’s Epicoene (1609). 
Jonson’s character of Morose seems to have left a deep impression 
upon Fletcher, as is not surprising in view of the esteem in which 
Ben was held by the younger dramatist. Attention has been called 
to the kinship of Moroso of The Woman’s Prize (with his night- 


1° Tn an article to appear in Modern Philology. 

11 Statues of Lincoln Cathedral, arranged by Henry Bradshaw, 1897; 
Part 1, p. 604n. Rawnsley, Highways and Byways in Lincolnshire, p. 99. 

12 Raven, Bells of England, pp. 249-50, quoting from North, Church Bells 
of Lincolnshire, an extract from the muniments of the Dean and Chapter 
headed “Cone’neing ye greate Bell” and dated January 30, 1610-11. 

*8In Il, ii, Petruchio wonders why he should ever have taken a second 
wife. Had he not, he asks himself, been tortured enough during the life 
of his first wife: 

Had I not every morning a rare breakfast, 
Mix’d with a learned lecture of ill-language, 
Louder than Tom o’ Lincoln? 
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cap which “looks like half a winding sheet”) to Morose (“with 
the huge turban of nightcaps on his head buckled over his ears ”).** 
Save in his name, Justice Algripe of The Night-walker presents an 
equally close borrowing. He is a miserly pantaloon who has ar- 
ranged to be married solely for mercenary gain; in one scene, at 
least (111, iii), the comedy is furnished by his being tormented 
with noise, and twice there are references to his nightcaps. In 
111, i, Wildbrain, explaining why he had counselled Algripe’s young 
wife “to make the reverend coxcomb her husband, cuckold,” asks 
his aunt if she would be content to have Algripe’s 

Anointed hams, to keep his hinges turning, 


Reek ever in your nose, and twenty night-caps 
With twenty several sweats? 


And in Vv, ii, the Nurse reports that in their hunt for the Justice 
they have searched all the prisons, and 


did look among the quarters too, 
And muster’d all the bridge-house for his night-cap. 


That The Night-walker and The Woman’s Prize were originally 
written about the same time is indicated not only by their both 
having apparently duplicated the use of the nightcaps of Morose, 
by both having an allusion to Great Tom of Lincoln, and by both 
including a reference to the proverb of a woman killed with kind- 
ness — not, I believe, as Mr. Oliphant insists, to Heywood’s play. 
There are many other resemblances. The scene of both plays is 
London, and both contain many references to London places. 111, 
ili, of The Night-walker presents almost exactly the reverse 
of the situation in The Woman’s Prize. In the latter play the 
women lock themselves in an upstairs chamber behind fortifications 
likened unto those of Ostend,’* with the men shouting and threaten- 
ing below. In The Night-walker it is the women who shout and 
threat from below, and Justice Algripe who, having locked his 
doors, shouts from above: 


Some new fortifications! look to my doors; 
Put double bars! .. . 


As in The Woman’s Prize the besieged women are succored and 
seconded by a horde of City Women and Country Women, deter- 


14 Gayley, Representative English Comedies, 11, Ixvi. 
1° The Woman’s Prize, I, iii. 
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mined that woman’s governance shall be maintained; so in The 
Night-walker the Lady, besieging the embattled Algripe, is joined 
by an unnamed number of women who make her cause theirs—an 
unnamed number, but enough to make the enraged justice cry out, 


More of the kennel? — Put more bolts to the doors there, 
And arm yourselves! Hell is broke loose upon us. 


The similarity of the two situations leaves little doubt that one was 
prepared because of the success of the other; and that little doubt 
is banished by the appearance in this same scene (III, iil) of the 
topical allusion common to the two plays—the comparison of 
women’s voices to the great sound of Tom of Lincoln. 

Of the two similar situations that of The Woman’s Prize is infin- 
itely the more effective, because it, as that of The Night-walker 
does not, develops directly from the plot. The scene in the latter 
play has no close connection with the remainder of that play and 
appears clearly to be an interlude introduced either because of the 
success of a similar situation in an-earlier play or because a hasty 
and perhaps hurried writer, such as Fletcher many times reveals 
himself to have been, was quite content to use again situations 
previously successful. 

If, to be sure, this scene in The Night-walker was, as I think 
there can be little doubt, suggested by the situation in the earlier 
play, the allusion to the great bell of Lincoln, as it might also have 
come from the earlier play, retains its value only in setting a date 
prior to which the scene could not have been written. As, how- 
ever, the style of The Night-walker resembles rather Fletcher’s ear- 
lier style, as all of the Beaumont and Fletcher plays with London 
scenes are assigned to their early years, and as the composition 
and the technique seem most suggestive of The Woman’s Prize, I 
think it safe to assign The Night-walker to the year 1611 — most 
probably to a place immediately after The Woman’s Prize. 

Although perhaps no evidence toward a date for its composition 
can be found in the satire which in The Night-walker is directed 
upon a society of bell-ringers who call themselves “ the worshipful 
company of the knights o’ the west,” ** such satire would have been 
quite timely in the year 1611. In 1V, iii, after persuading the 
ringers, among whom are Wildbrain and Toby, to show their skill 


16 Iv, iii and iv. Oliphant and Boyle agreed in viewing both these scenes 
as unaltered work of Fletcher. 


- b i 
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by ringing in the dark, Lurcher and Alathe «bscond with the 
clothes which the ringers have abandoned because of the strenu- 
ous exercise. The “ Knights of the West” are clearly a group of 
amateur bell-ringers, eager for exercise and proud of their skill. 
Ellacombe 27 says that “ probably the most ancient society of which 
we have any certain knowledge” was that known as the Ancient 
Society of College Youths, whose name, it has been claimed, was 
“derived from the place where the first members were accustomed 
to meet and practice, — St. Martin’s, College Hill, Upper Thames 
Street.” +® The College Youths were, however, not founded until 
1637, and scholars have agreed in viewing that society as a resusci- 
tation of an earlier society known as the “Schollers of Chepe- 
syde.”7® According to Raven, 


In the library of All Souls’ College, Oxford, is a MS. entitled “ Orders 
conceyved and agreed upon by the Company exercising the arte of ringing, 
knowne and called by the name of the Schollers of Chepesyde, in London, 
begun and so continued from the second day of February, anno 1603.” 7° 
The start seems to have been at Candlemas. The date of the rules, how- 
ever, is 1610. They are to elect annually a Gennerall, four Wardens and a 
Warner, whose function was most likely to call bobs, etc.** 


Although the All Souls’ manuscript claims 1603 for the date of 
its origin, this society of amateur ringers was, it may be presumed 
from its drawing up definite rules and orders, reéstablishing itself 
in 1610. No society responsible for so much noise could have failed 
to attract public notice. As Chepeside was as frequently as not 
referred to as “ West Chepe,” it is quite possible that the author 
intended the audience to recognize the “ Schollers of Chepesyde ” 
or West Chepe in “the worshipful company of the knights o’ the 
west.” 

BALDWIN MAXWELL 

The University of Iowa 


7 Church Bells of Devon, p. 229. 

*8 Canon Thompson, Southward Cathedral, p. 326; Strutt (Methuen edi- 
tion), p. 236. Ellacombe (op. cit., p. 231) observes, however, that “ The 
place called ‘ College Hill’ did not exist before the great fire of 1666.” 

7° Raven, Bells of England, p. 246; Ellacombe, op. cit., p. 230. 

20 MS. exix. 

*1 Op. cit., p. 245; Ellacombe, op. cit., p. 229. 
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BEATRICE: “MY LADY DISDAIN ” 


One major deviation from the sources? of Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado is the exchange of an insipid and incidental character for the 
glib and lively Beatrice. She becomes, moreover, an integral part 
of his play: her uncle and guardian, Leonato, holds genuine affec- 
tion for her; the Prince proposes marriage to her; Benedick woos 
and weds her; and Beatrice herself is the most steadfast champion 
of Hero’s virtue. Apparently critics attach little significance to 
this considerable addition. Commentators from Fletcher * to Mac- 
kenzie * obscure Beatrice among Shakespeare’s universal characters. 
Scott’s study * of a generation ago suggests the possibility of Coun- 
tess Emilia Pia as a prototype; but, since the two are similar only 
in their loquacity, this suggestion hardly illuminates her character. 
Stoll is interested in her only as one of a group; like other critics, 
he interprets her chatter as anti-matrimonial, and he consequently 
pronounces her inconsistent: she is just another dramatic conven- 
tion in Shakespeare’s plays® and, like “most of Shakespeare’s 
women,” she is “less real than romantic”; they “are not fully 
presented in the round and have few connections with the world 
as we know it.”°® Is the quick and witty Beatrice, indeed, no more 
than this? Is she an “enemy of love,” as is popularly believed ? 
The purpose of this study is to ascertain what connection Beatrice 
did have with the Elizabethan world, thereby determining the sig- 
nificance of her extensive and important position in the play. 

During the Renaissance a few writers still questioned even the 
possibility of woman’s soul.” Generally, however, she was conceded 
this possession; but, as in the Middle Ages, most people denied 
her a “ private will.” * Her God-given privilege was to care for 


* Much Ado About Nothing, Furness’s New Variorum Ed., pp. 311-329. 


2 Tbid., p. 94. 
* Agnes Mure Mackenzie, The Women in Shakespeare’s Plays, 1924, 
p. 124. 


*Mary Augusta Scott, “The Book of the Courtyer,” PMLA., xvi, 501. 

5 EK. E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies, 1927, p. 439. 

E. Stoll, MZN., xxm1, 145. 

7C. L. Powell, English Domestic Relations 1485-1653, 1917, p. 150. 

* Edmund Tilney, A Brief and Pleasant Discourse of Duties in Marriage, 
1568, sig. Bvi?. 
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her husband and his home;° and she was supposed to live only 
for him and as part of his family. Occasionally, however, an Eng- 
lish writer, as, for example, Henrie Smith, agreed with Casti- 
glione that the ideal woman should have “ Ready wit..., a 
pleasing affability, by which she can entertain all kinds of men 
with pleasing and seemly conversation.” ** Such sentiment together 
with the spread of education, the fall of the feudal lords, and the 
prestige of Queen Elizabeth increased freedom for women who 
desired it. These insinuated themselves “into every company.” 
There is, indeed, “no feasting, banquiting, reveling, nor any other 
merry making, but my Lady New Fashions is a principal guest.” ? 
That a conspicuous number of women availed themselves of these 
new privileges, the critics leave no doubt; they rebuked them for 
going “like a Peacocke,”?* speaking “much” but expressing 
“little,”** employing “evill and uncomely language,” ** and 
giving “too easie raines to liberty; making pleasure their voca- 
tion ”;** and foreigners, indeed, “seeing the familiar conversa- 
tion of ” the English “ Woemen ” did “ repute them for harlots.” ** 
Since, however, this growth of “Freedome” among the women 
decreased masculine predominance, the men, in theory at least, 
advocated and popularized the conception that the ideal wife did 
not frequent “ publick ” places but served her husband silently and 
devotedly. Overbury well expresses the masculine fear of “ learn- 
ing and pregnant wit ” in a wife; they endanger the matrimonial 
ship by adding “ not more ballast but more sail.” ** 

How truly Elizabethan then is Leonato’s rebuke of Beatrice 
for her much chatter. “By my troth Neece, thou wilt never get 


*See Nadine Page, “The Public Repudiation of Hero,” PMLA., forth- 
coming. 

2° Henrie Smith, A Preparative to Marriage, 1591, p. 34. 

47. F. Crane, Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century, 1927, 
p. 200. 

12 Barnabe Rich, My Ladies Looking Glasse, 1616, p. 11. 

18 Joseph Swetman, The Araignment of Lewd, Idle, Froward, etc., 1615, 
p. 9. 

** Richard Braithwait, The English Gentlewoman, 1631, p. 51. 

18 Barnabe Rich, op. cit., p. 55. 

1° Richard Braithwait, op. cit., p. 53. 

17Q. B. Harrison, Description of England in Shakespeare’s Youth, 1908, 
p- 247. 

18 C. L. Powell, op. cit., p. 177. 
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thee a husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue” (11, i, 19). 
Her conversation, furthermore, reflects the frequent grossness of 
contemporary talk; she comments in an adolescent manner on 
men’s beards (II, i, 29); she censures men rudely in the presence 
of her elderly uncles (11, i, 56); she does not even let Hero make 
her own answers (11, i, 50); she is sarcastic (1, i, 135) and occa- 
sionally even coarse (II, i, 136; 111, iv, 45). Benedick accuses her 
of getting her wit from the “ Hundred Merry Tales” (11, i, 124) 
and characterizes her as “ the infernal Ate in good apparel ” (11, i, 
244) ; and sometimes she “ speaks poinards and every word stabs ” 
(11, i, 236). Her cousin, Hero, like Viola, seeks the vantage 
ground of obvious dependence; but Beatrice, like Olivia,’® is defi- 
nitely the emancipated woman of the Renaissance. 

The freedom of the women of this period was limited, however. 
For example, they did not claim economic independence ; and, had 
they wished to, they could not have financed the liberties they 
enjoyed. Jonson scornfully defines this new group as “an order 
between courtiers and country-madams, that live upon their hus- 
bands.” *° Since marriage furnished a means of sustenance, they 
accepted it. These “free” women, however, were learning to dis- 
criminate among men. Formerly, the parents had maintained 
absolute authority in the choice of husbands for their daughters, 
the selection being made on the social and economic advantages to 
be derived.** Much consequent unhappiness, as in the case of 
Penelope Devereux and Lord Rich, who was three times her age, 
exposed the evils of this old system. The literature of the period 
began not only to criticize these dictated marriages but also to 
counsel toward more congenial ones. An actual case, for instance, 
which in 1590 created much sentiment, gave entire sympathy to a 
young girl condemned to die for the murder of her rich old hus- 
band. A ballad on the affair reflects this change in attitude. 

On knees I prayed they would not me constrain; 
With tears I cried their purpose to refrain; 


With sighs and sobs I did them often move, 
I might not wed wheras I could not love. 


*° See J. W. Draper, “ The Wooing of Olivia,” Neophil., about to appear. 

2° Ben Jonson, Silent Woman, m1, i. 

71 See Nadine Page, op. cit., for a full treatment of such references as: 
Joseph Swetman, op. cit., p. 43, and Wm. Gouge, Domesticall Duties, 1627, 
p- 447. 
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You parents fond, that greedy-minded be, 

And seek to graff upon the golden tree, 
Consider well and rightful judges be, 

And give you doom ’twixt parents’ love and me. 
I was their child and bound for to obey, 


Regard my grief and mark my woeful end 
But to your children be a better friend.** 


It now became good form for the suitor to gain first the favor of 
the maiden and later the consent of her parents.”* 

Beatrice seems indeed to be the symbol of these changing con- 
ditions. Her constant banter reveals no glorification of the single 
life, no reluctance to take up the burdens of matrimony, no evi- 
dence, in fact, that she believed they existed, and, furthermore, no 
criticism of marriage itself. She is, in truth, not anti-matri- 
monial, as is popularly alleged. She offers every evidence, how- 
ever, of exercising much discrimination in the choosing of her 
husband: “ Would it not grieve a woman to be over-mastered with 
a piece of valiant dust? to make an account of her life to a clod of 
wayward marl?” (11, i, 57). Such criticism, indeed, has de- 
veloped into a habit with her of analysing all men. She subtly 
warns Hero that because of the Prince’s importance one might 
desperately rue a marriage with him (II, i, 66). She does not alter 
this opinion when he later proposes to her; instead she tosses him 
the clever refusal of honest flattery, “ Your Grace is too costly to 
weare everie day” (II, i, 313). Not in any one man does she 
find all the traits she desires; but she would not be averse to one 
who had “ half of Signior Benedicks tongue in Count Johns mouth, 
and half Count Johns melancholy in Signior Benedicks face .. . 
with a good legge, and a good foot . . . and money enough in his 
purse ”; she admits, “such a man would winne any woman in the 
world, if he could get her good will” (11, i, 13 ff.). Just this diffi- 
culty, getting the “ good will” of Beatrice, made Benedick’s woo- 
ing of her complex and difficult. At the beginning of the play the 
two are not new acquaintances. Already he is in an outward dis- 
favor with her that may well be the prologue to feminine approval. 
She taunts him with being insincere: she alludes to his eating his 


22G. B. Harrison, England in Shakespeare’s Day, 1928, p. 143. 
23 R. Snowsel, Conjugal Duty, 1610, pp. 195-196; also R(obert) C(arr), 
A Godly Forme of Houshold Government, 1621, sigs. G 4 et seq. 
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words (Iv, i, 286) ; confides that he “foreswore on Tuesday morn- 
ing” a thing he swore to her on Monday night (v, i, 172) ; and 
declares to Don Pedro his faithlessness as a lover: “ Indeed, my 
lord, he lent it (his heart) mee a while; and I gave him use for 
it, a double heart for a single one, marry once before he wonne it 
of mee, with false dice, therefore your Grace may well say I have 
lost it” (11, i, 267). Then from the very beginning of the play, 
therefore, she is on the alert for evidence of strength of manhood 
in Benedick. This continuous weighing of his qualities reaches a 
climax after Hero’s repudiation: because of Benedick’s former 
insincerity, actual or supposed, Beatrice questions the avowal of 
his love (Iv, i, 307) ; when he is reluctant to prove it by killing his 
friend, Claudio, she becomes bitterly cynical, not merely theatrical, 
as some might believe. A man “hath slandered, scorned, dis- 
honoured ” her “ kinswoman,” and yet the suitor who swears he 
loves her will not revenge the wrong. Her impressions accumu- 
lated from observation of the general integrity of men furnishes 
in this emotional crisis the conclusion: “ Manhood is melted into 
cursies, valour into complement, and men are onelie turned to 
tongue, and trim ones too: he is now as valiant as Hercules, that 
only tells a lie and sweares it.” No one dictates a marriage for 
this young lady ; not until Benedick convinces her that he is sincere 
and that he will fight to aid defeated virtue does she accept him. 
Further realism appears when, as a matter of form, he asks Leo- 
nato’s consent to their marriage (Vv, iv, 23). 

By revealing Beatrice’s doubt of Benedick’s sincerity and her 
frequent analysis of the integrity of men, this study corrects a 
former inaccuracy of interpretation: she is not anti-matrimonial, 
but merely discriminating in her choice of a husband. This cor- 
rected interpretation, moreover, removes the alleged inconsistency 
in her character. She is not one of Shakespeare’s “romantic 
dreams,” but a character well developed according to the Rennais- 
sance details of the “free” woman: she is not inhibitive; her 
talk is frequent and Elizabethan in nature; she knows the kind of 
a husband she does not want; and she answers her own proposals 
of marriage. As in the contemporaneous Falstaff plays,** Twelfth 
Night,> and As You Like It,?* Shakespeare has altered the sources 


24 See J. W. Draper, “ John Falstaff,” RES., vir, 414 ff. 
35 See J. W. Draper, “ Olivia’s Household,” PMLA., xtrx, 797-806. 
2° See J. W. Draper, “ Orlando, the Younger Brother,” PQ., xm, 72 ff. 
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of Much Ado not only by supplying the low-life portrait of Dog- 
berry,?” but also, on a higher social plane, by enriching the courtly 
background with the brilliant depiction of “ My Lady Disdain.” 
His expansion and integration of the Beatrice réle, indeed, has 
given not only closer unity but also a wider scope of realism to the 
play. 
NADINE PAGE 
West Virginia University 


“THE MASQUE OF THE MUSCOVITES” IN LOVE’S 
LABOUR’S LOST 


In 1906 Mr. H. C. Hart? first pointed out a parallel between 
“The Masque of the Muscovites ” in Love’s Labour’s Lost (v, ii) 
and Russian incidents in the Gray’s Inn Revels of 1595. Other 
scholars, Mr. Dover Wilson and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch,? Sir 
E. K. Chambers,’ and Mr. Rupert Taylor,* have since mentioned 
this relationship, Mr. Taylor advancing the parallel as one otf his 
main arguments in support of 1596 as the date of composition. 
That the Gray’s Inn Revels may have had some influence on Shake- 
speare’s mind when he was composing or revising Love’s Labour’s 
Lost is possible, such a supposition being capable of neither proof 
nor disproof; but the conclusion that these Revels are the direct 
source of Shakespeare’s masque and can thus be taken as proof 
of a date subsequent to 1595 would be exposed as an erroneous one 
if another, an earlier, and a more likely source for the masque were 
discovered. 

Over one hundred aud fifty years ago, Ritson® came near this 


27 See L. D. Frasure, “ Shakespeare’s Constables,” Anglia, about to appear. 

1 English Arden Edition of Shakespeare, Love’s Labour’s Lost. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1906, pp. xxvi-xxvilii. 

2The New Shakespeare, Love’s Labour’s Lost. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1923, p. 172. 

3 William Shakespeare. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930, 1, 335. 

“The Date of Love’s Labour’s Lost. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. Preface and Ch. I. 

5 See Furness, H. H., A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1904, p. 243. 
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source by pointing out that in Hall’s Henry VIII occurs the de- 
scription of a masking performed by the young king and certain 
of his courtiers in which two lords were masked as Russians. 
Ritson quotes a short passage to substantiate his statement. Hall’s 
Chronicles, King Henry VIII, and the year 1510 seem remote 
enough from Shakespeare—until we remember that exactly the 
same account that appeared in Hall was printed by Holinshed in 
1587. And when we read the complete account, as printed by 
Holinshed, we cannot fail to be impressed by certain details. 


On Shrouesundaie the same yeare, the king prepared a goodlie banket 
in the parlement chamber at Westminster, for all the ambassadors, which 
then were here out of diuerse realmes and countries. The banket being 
readie, the king leading the queene, entered into the chamber, then the 
ladies, ambassadours, and other noble men followed in order. 

The king caused the queene to keepe the estate, and then sate the 
ambassadours and ladies, as they were marshalled by the K. who would 
not sit, but walked from place to place, making cheare to the queene and 
the strangers: suddenlie the king was gone. And shorlie [sic] after, his 
grace, with the earle of Essex, cam in apparelled after the Turkie fashion, 
in long robes of baudekin, powdered with gold, hats on their heds of 
erimsin veluet, with great rolles of gold, girded with two swords called 
cimiteries, hanging by great bauderiks of gold. Then next* came the 
lord Henrie earle of Wiltshire, and the lord Fitzwater, in two long gownes 
of yellow sattin, trauersed with white sattin, and in euerie band of white 
was a band of crimsin sattin after the fashion of Russia or Rusland, with 
furred hats of graie on their heads, either of them hauing an hatchet in 
their hands, and boots with pikes turned up. 

. . . The torchbearers were apparelled in crimsin sattin and greene, 
like Moreskoes, their faces blacke; and the king brought in a mummerie. 

... After them entered six ladies, whereof two were apparelled in crimsin 
sattin and purple. ... Their faces, necks, armes, and hands, couered in 
fine pleasants blacke; some call it Lumbardines, which is maruellous thin; 
so that the same ladies semed to be Nigers or blacke Mores.’ 


In this passage we have everything necessary to inspire Shake- 
speare’s “ Masque of the Muscovites.” Here are nobles disguised 
as Russians and accompanied by servants with black faces; here 
is also the word, “blacke Mores.” Shakespeare’s stage direction 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost, is: “ Enter Blackamoors with music. the 
Boy with a speech, and the rest of the Lords disguised.” If the 


* The following italicized passage is the one quoted by Ritson. 
* Holinshed, Raphael, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
London: 1587, m1, 805. 
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young Shakespeare, writing a romantic comedy in the late 1580’s 
or early 1590’s, had come to the point where he wished to disguise 
his noble characters, his mind might readily have flashed back to 
the maskings practiced by Henry VIII, of which he had read in 
Holinshed’s history. And besides, English interest in Russia at 
the time was great. Richard Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations had 
appeared in 1589 containing an elaborate description of Russia and 
Russians, even describing minutely the dress of Russian noblemen.® 

Looked at in this new light, “The Masque of the Muscovites ” 
becomes no longer evidence of a late date for the composition of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

FRED SORENSEN 
Stanford University 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE CHRISTMAS PRINCE 


In a manuscript in the library of St. John’s College, Oxford, is 
preserved an account of the revels at the college during the Christ- 
mas season of 1607-08, together with the texts of eight dramatic 
pieces performed by the students at intervals during the festival. 
This manuscript, called for convenience The Christmas Prince, is 
of interest for a number of reasons: it commemorates the most 
ambitious experiment in dramatics recorded at any of the colleges ; 
several of the plays seem to show the influence of King Lear, which 
may have been presented at Oxford in September of 1607 when 
the King’s Company visited the city; the narrative sections throw 
light on the ancient custom of electing a mock ruler to preside at 
festivals; and the whole provides us with a charmingly familiar 
view of college life in Shakespeare’s time, together with testimony 


‘of the fact that amateur theatricals have been attended by like 


calamities in all ages. 

The Christmas Prince was first edited in its entirety by F. S. 
Boas and W. W. Greg, for the Malone Society in 1923. The edi- 
tors were able to throw light upon the authorship of only one of 


® MacLehose reprint of the 1598-1600 edition, 11, 416-417. I am assured 
by G. B. Parks, Richard Hakluyt and the English Voyages (New York: 
American Geographical Society, 1928, pp. 128-29) that as far as Russia 
is concerned the 1589 edition was practically as complete as the 1598-1600 
edition. 
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the eight plays in the manuscript; Saturnalia, assigned tentatively 
to one Owen Vertue, who had been elected to the office of ‘ Clarke 
of ye Signet and Chafer of Waxe’ in the household of the mock 
Prince. It is possible now to determine the authorship of one 
additional play in the series, and to offer a conjecture concerning 
two others prepared for the festival but no longer extant. The 
last play in the St. John’s College manuscript of The Christmas 
Prince is the English tragedy Periander. The present writer has 
come upon a second manuscript of Periander at the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, and this manuscript bears upon its title-page the 
explicit statement, “made bye Mr. John Sansburye.” 

John Sansbury or Sandsbury, brief biographical notices of whom 
appear in Alumni Ozontenses and the DNB., was born in 1576, 
and matriculated at St. John’s as a commoner of London in 1593, 
having received his preparation in Merchant Taylor’s School. He 
graduated B. A. in 1597, M. A. in 1601, and D. D. in 1608. In 
1607 or 1608 he became vicar of St. Giles, Oxford; and he died 
in January, 1610. Sansbury’s name appears, though very incon- 
spicuously in the St. John’s College manuscript of The Christmas 
Prince. He was assessed ten shillings toward the maintenance of 
the mock court and its activities, his name appearing at line 241, 
eleventh in a list of the members of the college beginning with 
the “ Presidens,” and including in sixth place the name of the 
future notable “ Mr. Laude ”—likewise assessed ten shillings. 

It is tempting to be wise after the event, and to assert that there 
is sufficient evidence available to suggest Sansbury’s authorship of 
parts of The Christmas Prince even without reference to his name 
on the Folger manuscript. The single work by which he has been 
known is the rare and valuable little book called Iliwm in Italiam. 
Ozonia ad Protectionem Regis sut omnium optimi filia pedisequa, 
published in Oxford in 1608. This contains reproductions of the 
arms of the various colleges, each explained by nine Latin hexam- 
eters. It appears that the author had made himself something 
of an authority on Oxford University history. Now at line 9292 of 
The Christmas Prince appears a notice of one of the shows in- 
tended but not performed, “The triumph of all the ffounders of 
the Colledges in Oxford”; and beginning at line 4135 appears the 
following: 


The sunedy after beeing the last day of the Vacation and the tenth day 
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of the moneth two shewes were priuately performed in the Lodging the 
one presently after dinner called Somnium fundatoris vid. The tradicion 
that wee have concearning the three trees that wee have in the president 
his garden this interlude by the reason of the death of him that made it, 
not long after was lost, and so could not bee heere inserted but it was 
very well liked and so wel deserued for that it was both wel penned and 
well acted. 


The concern of the projected “Triumph” and of Somnium 
fundatoris, like Sansbury’s Ilium in Italiam, with the history and 
legend of Oxford University origins, and Sansbury’s death in 
January, 1610, suggest that he may have been the author of the 
two lost shows as well as of Periander. January, 1610, may seem 
too far removed from the holiday season of 1607-08 to fit the 
phrase “not long after,” but our ideas of time are relative; too, 
it is quite possible that the collecting of the plays into the com- 
memorative volume may have been delayed for several years. The 
death in 1608 of John Alder, one of the undergraduates of the 
college, was enough to suggest to the editors of the Malone Society 
edition that this promising youth was the author of Somnium 
fundatoris. 

There is further evidence connecting Sansbury with The Christ- 
mas Prince. In Athenae Ozxonienses, 11, 58, Anthony 4 Wood adds 
after a notice of Sansbury’s Iliwm in Italiam mention of further 
works: “ Tragedis diverse MS. Acted several times by the schol- 
ars of the aforesaid coll, in the common refectory in the time 
of Christmas.” Bliss, the editor of Athenae Oxonienses, commends 
Wood’s diligence in research at this point, and suggests that he 
had got his information from a manuscript catalogue of the fel- 
lows and scholars of St. John’s, where Sansbury’s literary activity 
is noticed in the following terms: “ Poeta ingeniosissimus, cuius 
preter Tragedias multas apud nos actas etia Libellus prodijt de 
Insignibus collegiorti, additis Epigramatis.” It is clear, however, 
that Wood must have had sources of information other than this. 

The characteristic care with which Boas and Greg have edited 
The Christmas Prince, and the apparatus which they have included 
in their volume, make it possible to compare the Folger manuscript 
with the manuscript at St. John’s College. The Folger Periander 
is bound together with five other manuscripts of dramatic pieces, 
none of which seem to have any connection with The Christmas 
Prince but four of which are otherwise unknown and would repay 
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study by anyone interested in academic drama. The pieces besides 
Periander are: Risus Anglicanus, in Latin; A Christmas Messe, 
about 600 lines in length and dated 1619; Heteroclitanonalonomia, 
in English and dated 1613; Gigantomachia, or Worke for Jupiter, 
in English and about 600 lines in length; and finally, Jonson’s 
Christmas his Showe [Christmas his Mask], 1615. The Periander 
is written in an upright Italian hand that corresponds exactly with 
none of those reproduced in the plates of the Boas and Greg edi- 
tion. The watermark of the paper corresponds with neither of 
those of the St. John’s College manuscript, and although the 
paper is ruled after the same fashion as that of the St. John’s Col- 
lege copy the ruling is in black instead of in red ink. The title- 
page and its verso, which contains the dramatis personae, is written 
in an ugly but legible English hand. The title-page contains, 
in addition to the name of the play and the author, an indication of 
the provenance of the manuscript. Written lengthwise along the 
outer edge of the page are the words, “ Englishs Fairre copy.” Eng- 
lish I conjecture to be the John English who was an undergraduate 
of the College, and the “ Lrd Cheife-Iustice Examener of all causes 
capitall” in the household of the Prince. 

A comparison of the two texts of Periander reveals the reassur- 
ing fact that the St. John’s College manuscript was the one better 
fitted to editing without collation. The Folger manuscript omits 
many stage directions, and abbreviates most of the others. It con- 
tains only a rudimentary dramatis personae, and no induction. 
The body of the play itself is slightly abbreviated although the 
difference in length involves a total of only sixty lines. 

In matters of orthography there is a marked divergence from 
the St. John’s College manuscript. Differences in spelling, punc- 
tuation, and capitalization occur in every line, but here the im- 
pression conveyed is less of inferiority than of arbitrary preferences 
on the part of equally competent scribes. In its punctuation the 
Folger manuscript sometimes clarifies readings in the edited text. 
In many instances words and phrases are transposed within lines, 
and in a few instances lines themselves are transposed. In a few 
instances also there are slight differences in wording, but the read- 
ing of passages is rarely affected. 

The Folger manuscript contains three lines omitted, probably 
by scribal accident, from the edited manuscript. After line 7399 
of the latter should be interpolated : 
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Por: Would shee had not incensd your grace. Zo: I would 
Shee had mist that blow. Per: Ye are dissemblers both. 


After line 8070 should be interpolated: 


Or any way releeve him, wander, goe 


In this instance, restoration of the line eliminates an obscurity in 
the passage. The Folger manuscript also contains a different last 
line in the Epilogue: 


By many hands he may reliue agayne. 


But beneath this is written the lasi line which appears in the St. 
John’s College manuscript. 

The St. John’s College manuscript in lines 7640, 7643, 7833, 
7860, 8497, 8760, 8761, and 9030-9036, preserves verses omitted 
from the Folger manuscript, also probably by scribal accident. 
Several additional passages are omitted from the Folger manu- 
script evidently from design. These are the deviation to facetious- 
ness at the end of 111, iv, 8351-8370; and more interesting, certain 
portions of Iv, xi, 8470-8474, and of Iv, xii, 8513-8537. In the 
latter instances the speeches omitted are those in which Neotinus 
plays Fool to Lycophron’s King Lear. The deletion, if it was that, 
impairs to some extent the parallelism, to which Boas and Greg 
have called attention, between this portion of Periander and Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. This offers us a field for speculation: perhaps 
the scholar of Oxford feared, after second thought, that he had 
paid too high a compliment of imitation to the repertory of the 
common players from London.* 

ALFRED HARBAGE 

University of Pennsylvania 


*I wish to acknowledge the helpfulness of the officials of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, that of Dr. Joseph Q. Adams in permitting me to have 
made photostats of Periander, and that of Dr. Giles E. Dawson in corre- 
sponding with me and submitting to my questions about the Folger 
manuscripts. 
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PEELE’S DESCENSUS ASTRAEAE AND MARLOWPE’S 
EDWARD II 


So far as I can discover, no one has pointed out the following 
parallel between Peele’s Descensus Astraeae and Marlowe’s Edward 
II. Descensus Astraeae, line 39: “ In peace triumphant, fortunate 
in wars”; Edward II, line 1416: “In peace triumphant, fortu- 
nate in warres.” This parallel has some bearing on the date of 
composition of Edward II, since the date of the occasion for which 
Peele wrote Descensus Astraeae was October 29, 1591. Whether 
Peele or Marlowe was the borrower remains to be determined. 


ArTHUR M. SAMPLEY 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 


THE POUSSIN DOCTOR 


It is certain that Charles Davenant is referred to in the Pro- 
logue to Tom Brown’s The Stage Beaux toss’d in a Blanket 
(1704): “A full Explanation of the Poussin Doctor’s Book, 
Spoken by one Dress’d one half like a Non-con Parson, and the 
Other like an Orthodox Divine.” But how the author of Peace at 
Home and War Abroad came to be called the Poussin Doctor is a 
story out of Anglo-French politics remaining to be told.1/ The 
sobriquet, far from complimentary when imposed upon Davenant 
in 1701, was, no doubt, as annoying to him in 1704 as it was three 
years earlier when he brought action against Sir Richard Holford, 
a master of chancery, for calling him “French pensioner, the 
Poussin Doctor, count Tallards mercenary writer, &.”? It called 
up memories of a strange evening in London when Gallic clever- 
ness trapped three unsuspecting Englishmen whose hearts were 
set upon a political future. 


1 Abel Boyer, The History of King William the Third (1703), 111, sum- 
marizes parts of the story, but gives an incomplete account. See pp. 467, 
468, and 501. See also Boyer’s An Impartial History of the Occasional 
Conformity and Schism Bills (1717), pp. 2, 40, and 41. 

? Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford: 
At the University Press, 1857), v, 116. 
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Events leading up to that unlucky meeting may be summarized 
briefly from newspapers and tracts. Upon being recalled in April, 
1701, the French ambassador left a M. Poussin to take care of his 
affairs until his King appointed a new ambassador.* In Septem- 
ber of the same year when, upon the death of King James, the 
pretended Prince of Wales was proclaimed at St. Germain “ King 
of England, Scotland and Ireland” by the name of James III, 
M. Poussin was ordered to leave the Kingdom as soon as possible.* 

Between four and five, on the afternoon of September 23, 1701, 
Charles Davenant, author and Doctor of Laws, was in his cham- 
bers in Grey’s Inn when a porter came to him with a letter, re- 
questing his presence at the House of M. Paulet in the Hay-Market 
(the Blew Posts) for the secret consideration of matters of grave 
import. Davenant, obeying, found himself at the Blew Posts with 
two others of his acquaintance in a strange company; but since 
one of the strangers seemed well acquainted with their characters, 
each of the three thought the strangers were known to the other 
two. After some pleasing converse, the most talkative stranger 
took a serious air and told his guests that the French court had 
been informed that Dr. Davenant was “treating with the house 
of Austria.” His words are said to have angered Davenant, who 
threatened to answer through the press. The argument growing 
more heated thereupon and the Stranger persisting, another of the 
party (the Spanish Agent) called out: “ Mounsieur Poussin chang 
[sic] the discourse.” * At this name, Poussin, the three “ Worthy 
members” started and demanded who the Stranger was. Their 
mysterious host then confessed that he was Poussin, that he had 
that day been ordered to leave the Kingdom, but that he “ durst 
not see his Masters Face unless he had first paid his respects to 
Persons of their great consideration.”® With the words, “Oh 
Hammond we are undone, some Cursed Whigs of the new Stamp 


®The English Post, No. 82; The Flying Post, No. 929; The London Post, 
No. 293; The Post Boy, No. 924. 

*The English Post, No. 149; The Flying Post, No. 999; The Post Boy, 
Nos. 991 and 994; The Post Man, Nos. 877, 878, and 880. 

5A full and true Relation of a horrid and detestable Conspiracy against 
the Lives, Estates and Reputaiions of Three Worthy Members of this 
present Parliament, which God long preserve (British Museum, 8122. i. 39). 

*A full and true Relation of a horrid and detestable Conspiracy, etc. 
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have drawn us into this Snare,” Dr. Charles Davenant fled the 
door. Thenceforth he was called the “ Poussin Doctor,” and the 
press was not willing to let him forget his evening at the Blew 
Posts, as the following titles indicate: 


A Vindication of Dr. Charles Davenant, Anthony Hammond, Esq; and 
John Tredenham, Esq; from the Scurrilous Reflections casts [sic] upon 
them in a Late Paper, called a Full and True Relation of a Horrid and 
Detestable Conspiracy against the Lives, Estates, and Reputations of Three 
Worthy Members of this present Parliament. The Whole Answer’d Para- 
graph by Paragraph (The Post Boy, Nov. 13-15, 1701). 

The Tories great Doubts and Difficulties fully resolv’d by more im- 
portant Doubts and Difficulties; With some Queries about Monsieur 
Poussin’s paying his Foy to three Members of the H of C——+s, 1701. 
(British Museum, 8122. i. 39.) 

England’s Late Jury. A Satyr: with the Counter-Part, In Answer to it. 
To which is added, A Scandalous Dialogue between Monsieur Shaccoo and 
the Poussin Doctor: With the Vindication of those two worthy Persons 
therein Abus’d, 1702. (British Museum, 11631. bb. 231.) 

A Full Explanation of the Poussin Doctor’s Book: Prologue to Tom 
Brown’s The Stage Beau toss’d in a Blanket, 1704. 


AuTREY NELL WILEY 
The Texas State College for Women 


NOTES ON FULGENS AND LUCRES 


It is probable that, owing to the scarcity of the Huntington re- 
print? of Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres, the Oxford edition ? will 
be the text most used by students. The Oxford reprint is mod- 
ernized in several respects but the following variations are not 
covered by the customary practice of the editors: 


BR, 1, 112: Hereuppon; Q: Here vpp on. BR, I, 118: these ye.11.men 
sholde have pre-eminence; @: these.ll.men sholde have ye preeminence. 
BR, 1, 176: this matter to procede; Q: this matier to procede. BR, I, 231: 
The benefyts; Q: The benefytes. BR, 11, 563: an. L . or twayne; Q: 
an.C.or twayne.* BR, 11, 603: U pon the whiche; Q: Up on the whiche. 


+ Introduction by Seymour de Ricci, New York, 1920. Designated as Q 
in this study. I am indebted to Mr. C. K. Edmonds, bibliographer at the 
Huntington library, for checking my Q readings with the original text. 

* Edited by F. S. Boas and A. W. Reed, 1926. Designated here as BR. 

* See BR, 1, 968: I woot where is an . c . 1 . in store. 
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BR, u, 921: Shortely here we make an end; @Q: Shortely here we make 
and end. 


The editors of the Oxford edition have supplied several neces- 
sary stage directions to those present in the original. The follow- 
ing additions seem necessary, however: 

After BR, 1, 632: [Intrat B]. 


354: [Intrat Cornelius]. 
11, 809: [Haweat Lucres]. 


Mr. Reed believes that the characters A and B are boys,‘ while 
the cast of characters supplied in the Oxford edition designates 
them as “youths.” The only evidence that either A or B is a 
youngster is the line: “Go sone and bidde them come thens 
anone.” (BR, 11, 385.) There is no indication, however, that B 
is in the action from the time that he leaves the stage after line 
307 until the mummers enter, after line 386. A does not appear 
between lines 355 and 829. It is unlikely that Cornelius ad- 
dresses B as “sone,” for the latter remarks one line later that one 
of the mummers has a sore mouth, a fact which he would hardly 
have had time to learn in so short a time. Several times during 
the play the characters address members of the audience, and the 
“sone” may well refer to some youth, possibly a page, standing 
near the performers. It seems probable that the direction after BR, 
11, 386, should be amended to read “ [Intrant B et mummers. ]” 


CLAUDE E. JONES 
Baltimore, Maryland 


AN UNPUBLISHED JOHNSON LETTER CONCERNING 
PERCY’S RELIQUES 


An unpublished letter from Samuel Johnson to Thomas Percy, 
discussing the terms of payment for Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, has been found in the Charles A. Brown collec- 
tion of autographs and manuscripts in the University of Rochester 
library. This letter throws additional light upon the facts of the 
publication of the book as stated by Mr. L. B. Powell in the T’rans- 


*The beginnings of English secular and romantic drama, London, 1922 
(Shakes. Assoc. papers, no. 7), p. 9. 
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actions of the Bibliographic Society, and shows that Johnson’s 
interest in the work was more personal and direct than has hitherto 
been known. In addition, the letter comes from a period of John- 
son’s life from which few letters have been preserved. It reads as 
follows : 
To the Revd Mr Percy 
at Easton Mauduit 

by Castle Ashby bag. Northamptonshire 
Dear Sir 

That I have neglected so long to write to you is a reason why I should 
neglect no longer.? I will not trouble you with apologies, but tell you, 
what I can tell with great truth, that I am very sorry for all appearance 
of disrespect, and hope to avoid it for the future, and shall think it a 
favour to hear that you forgive me. 

Your friend * called on me with Mr Dodsley’s offer which I think mod- 
erately good, that is, not so good as might be hoped, nor so bad as might 
be feared. I think he might afford to advance you for the copy two pounds 
a sheet to be reckoned to the expenses, which when the profits come to be 
divided will amount only to one pound given to you only that you will have 
the immediate use of two pounds. I will explain this by a calculation, 
both ways. Suppose a volume to consist of twelve sheets, the expense of 
printing and publishing is to be three pounds ten shillings a sheet and 
the profit as set down in such case 


12 sheets 12 sheets 
Paper, print &c 42-0-0 42-0-0 Paper &e 
Editor 24-0-0 00-0-0 to Editor 


68-0-0 


Sold for 91-0-0 91-0-0 Sold for 
Profit 23-0-0 49-0-0 Profit 
To each 12-10-0 ¢ 24-10-0 To each 


Thus in one case you get 24 pound or 2 pound a sheet in the other 36 or 
three pounds a sheet and an earlier use of the money. Another point is 
to be considered, whether you bargain for the first edition only or for all 


1 The Library, 4th Series, Vol. 1x, September, 1928. 

2 No earlier correspondence between Johnson and Percy is known. The 
present letter is from Percy’s correspondence, and he may have destroyed 
other letters from Johnson. 

* This person has not been identified. 

‘The first total in this column should be £66 instead of £68; the profit 
would thus be £25, and the final figure is correct as Johnson wrote it. He 
apparently wrote in haste, as shown also in the failure to use “ pound” or 
“ pounds ” consistently. 
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future editions. If you are to share only in the first, your bargain ought 
to be the better. But upon the whole, I would not have you reject the 
offer as it is, for I know not, who wili make a better. I will in another 
letter 5 tell you what may occur to me for the improvement of the work, 
and once more beg you to forgive, and procure Mrs Percy’s forgiveness for 
Dear Sir 
Your most humble servant 
Sam: Johnson 

Oct 4. 1760 


Mr. Powell writes that “ By the end of October 1760 Shenstone 
. . . had assumed or been appointed to the office of supervisor ””* 
in preparing the ballads for publication. The present letter of 
Johnson’s would seem to indicate that Percy had also found some- 
one to take over the task of arranging terms with the printer. How- 
ever that may be, Percy wrote to William Shenstone on November 
27, 1760: 


You will perhaps be surprised when I tell you, that Mr. Dodsley & I 
have broke off all treaty on the subject of the old Ballads. James Dodsley 
is generous enough & offered me terms that would have repaid my Labour, 
but his brother (who, if you remember, had never much opinion of the 
work) has, I suppose, persuaded him to desist, for the other has receded 
from his own offers and we are now quite off, as the trading term is... 
I am now in treaty with another bookseller, who I hope will be more 
steady in his resolutions and better apprized of the value of the work; 
as soon as we have agreed upon terms I shall prosecute the business with 
all vigour.” * 


The break with Dodsley evidently came in the middle of Novem- 
ber, for on November 10, 1760, Shenstone wrote to Percy that he 
had “been mentioning y™ Quere to M* Dodsley, about y™ argument 
or Introduction to each ballad.”* This was Robert Dodsley, who 
was at the time staying with the Shenstone, but returned to London 
within two days after Shenstone wrote this letter.® 


5 This other letter has not been located; it may never have been writ- 
ten, or Percy may have destroyed it. 

* Powell, p. 116. 

™ Hecht, Hans, ed., Thomas Percy und William Shenstone (Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte, Strassburg, 1909), p. 48. 

8 Ibid., p. 46. 

°It is strange that Percy’s letter of November 27, 1760, not all of which 
is quoted here, should have been so bitter against Robert Dodsley, whom 
he knew to be a particular friend of Shenstone’s (cf. Hecht, p. 41). In- 


y 
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On November 29, 1760, two days after Percy had written to 
Shenstone telling of his break with Dodsley, Johnson wrote Percy 
of his visit to Andrew Millar and of that gentleman’s willingness 
to pay one hundred guineas for Percy’s work. Johnson went on to 


say : 


There is only one thing which I dislike. He wants the Sheets that are in 
my hands to shew to I know not whom. In that there is yet some danger. 
If we had not had this Specimen I think we should have immediately bar- 
gained.*° Perhaps after all the bargain is made. You will know from his 
own Letter, which he promised me to write tonight, and which, if he 
writes it, will make this superfluous.** But, this business being of mo- 
ment, I would not appear to neglect it. 


But as it turned out, the bargain was made with Dodsley, for 
“after a council of war with Mr. Johnson,” ?* Percy closed with 
Dodsley on May 22, 1761, and wrote to Shenstone, 


And now, Sir, let me inform you, that the work is at length to come 
out of Mr Dodsley’s shop. He has thought better of the scheme & has 
come up to my terms, which Mr Millar would indeed have done as to 
money, but he wanted to lay me under some difficulties about the execu- 
tion, that prevented us from coming to an agreement. My terms, if 3 vols, 
are to be 100 Guineas, if 2 only, 70£.** 


The same day Percy confided to his diary, “ Sold Dodsley my old 
Ballads,” ** and the next day Dodsley took him to see Hughes, the 
printer. 


deed, in a letter dated September, 1760 (ibid., 42-3), Percy sent Dodsley 
his compliments. This subsequent sharp criticism of his friend’s friend 
may have caused a break between Percy and Shenstone, for there is a gap 
in their correspondence between November 27, 1760, and April, 1761, a gap 
which cannot be entirely explained by Shenstone’s illness during the win- 
ter. Shenstone’s letter dated Saturday, April, 1761 (ibid., 51), addresses 
Percy in the third person, but his letter of April 24, 1761 (ibid., 52-3), is 
cordial enough, although the two seem never to have regained their old 
intimacy (cf. ibid., 32). It is possible that sometime in April, 1761, 
Percy ate humble pie, and later destroyed the letter to Shenstone in which 
he did so. 

10 From these sentences it would appear that Dodsley had printed several 
trial sheets of ballads. 

11 This promised letter of Millar’s seems not yet to have been found, if, 
indeed, it was ever written. That he and Percy corresponded is clear from 
what follows. . 

12 Powell, p. 117. 18 Hecht, p. 54. 14 Powell, p. 117. 
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From these facts it is possible to reconstruct the probable early 
history of the printing of the Reliques. Percy had been in touch 
with Dodsley, who offered him half profits on the work.*> Then 
in September a friend of Percy’s called on Johnson and asked his 
opinion of the offer. Johnson wrote Percy the letter which is now 
in the Brown collection, advising Percy to ask for what, on the 
basis of three volumes, amounted to approximately one hundred 
guineas. Dodsley tentatively accepted these terms, and struck off 
several specimen sheets. In the early part of November Robert 
Dodsley returned to London from Shenstone’s estate, feeling that 
James Dodsley had made a bad bargain. James Dodsley and Percy 
broke with each other and Percy offered the work to Andrew 
Millar through Johnson. Millar was willing to pay one hundred 
guineas for the book, but according to Percy, he made some stipu- 
lations which were distasteful to the compiler. In the meantime, 
James Dodsley was won over (perhaps by Johnson, although we 
have as yet no way of making sure) and Percy signed with Dods- 
ley on May 22, 1761, the book eventually appearing in three vol- 
umes on February 14, 1765.*¢ 


RosBert F. METZDORF 
Rochester, New York 


SOUTHEY AND TALES OF WONDER 


In 1799, when M. G. Lewis was collecting material for his 
Tales of Wonder, Southey wrote to William Taylor of Norwich, 
“ Lewis, the Monk-man, is about to publish a compilation of bal- 
lads. . . . He has applied to me for some of mine.”* If Southey 
replied to the request, his answer has not been printed, but the 
presence in the Tales, published in 1801, of eight of Southey’s 
ballads would seem sufficient evidence of his codperation.2 The 


1° Dodsley’s papers might throw light on this entire affair. The disposi- 
tion of his effects is noted in Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century, vu, 30. 

1° Willinsky, Margarete, Bischof Percy’s Bearbeitung der Volksballaden 
(Beitriige zur Englishen Philologie, xxu, Leipzig, 1932), p. 33. 

1 Memoir of William Taylor of Norwich, ed. J. W. Robberds, London, 
1843, 1, 281. 

2 Tales of Wonder, 2 vols., London. The ballads in question are ‘The 
Old Woman of Berkeley,’ ‘Bishop Bruno,’ ‘Lord William,’ ‘The Painter 
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impression is strengthened by Scott’s statement in his account of 
the genesis of Lewis’s book, 

I readily agreed to contribute the ballads of ‘Glenfinlas’ and of ‘The 
Eve of Saint John,’ with one or two others of less merit; and my friend 
Dr. Leyden became also a contributor. Mr. Southey, a tower of strength, 
added ‘The Old Woman of Berkeley,’ ‘Lord William,’ and several other 
interesting ballads of the same class, to the proposed collection.* 


Thus it is generally taken for granted that Southey was one of 
Lewis’s collaborators. There is evidence, however, that the fact 
was otherwise. On an end page of Alexander Dyce’s copy of the 
Tales will be found the following note in Dyce’s hand: 

Wordsworth (whom I have heard quoting & laughing at Lewis’s Alonzo 
the brave) told me, that, when this book first came out, it used to be 
called Tales of Plunder, because there was so little new in it; and that 
Southey felt rather indignant at Lewis for having reprinted his ballads 
in it without permission.‘ 


The plunder-wonder witticism is well known, but the statement 
concerning the lack of Southey’s permission is somewhat surpris- 
ing. Of course the note is several removes from actuality—it is 
what Dyce said Wordsworth said Southey (probably) said. Dyce 
was careful in his statements, but neither of the future poets 
laureate entertained kindly feelings for Lewis as an author, and 
prejudice does not improve the accuracy of one’s memory. Never- 
theless, the evidence is against the compiler of Tales of Wonder, 
and, significantly enough, though the poems in that book by Scott, 
Leyden, Taylor, Colman, and Bunbury were retained in the second 
edition (1801), Southey’s eight ballads were omitted. It need not 
be supposed that Lewis used them for the first edition contrary 
to the author’s expressed wish. He probably received no answer 
to his letter, and took Southey’s silence for consent, or at least for 


indifference. 
Louis F. Peck 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


of Florence’ (i.e. ‘The Pious Painter’), ‘Donica,’ ‘Cornelius Agrippa’s 
Bloody Book,’ ‘ Rudiger,’ ‘St. Patrick’s Purgatory.’ Each is indicated in 
the Tales as Southey’s work except ‘St. Patrick’s Purgatory,’ of the 
authorship of which Lewis was ignorant. All had been published before 
(see the introductory notes to these ballads in Poems of Robert Southey, 
ed. M. H. Fitzgerald, London, 1909). 

**Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad,’ in Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, ed. T. F. Henderson, Edinburgh, 1932, rv, 48. 

* Dyce Collection, 5788, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
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SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1933 AND 1934 


Of the books which have come out since my last survey (MLN., 
XLVIII, 378-96), the second edition of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary* deserves first mention here by virtue of its great gen- 
eral interest. The first edition of this standard work was issued 
in 1909, and for 25 years served well the needs of the public. The 
present edition will also give good service, of course. And yet the 
linguist, if he goes through the book with care, must close it some- 
what disappointed and depressed. Shadows of the past hang 
heavy over this dictionary, up-to-date though it is in many re- 
spects. The worst holdover from earlier Websters is the so-called 
Webster system of indicating pronunciation. This relic of a pre- 
scientific age seems to have proved too much for the writer of the 
“ Guide to Pronunciation ” (pp. xxii ff.) ; at any rate, we find him 
introducing into his admirable essay the standard phonetic sym- 
bols, alongside the traditional Websterian notation. Standard 
transcription does not appear, however, in the body of the dic- 
tionary, where, in consequence, the seeker after knowledge must 
wrestle with such monstrosities as tat for French téte and art for 
art. It is greatly to be hoped that the publishers may learn the 
error of their ways and conform in future editions to scientific 
practice in this important matter. The “Brief History of the 
English Language ” (pp. lxxxii ff.) belongs to the past in another 
sense: it presents, with accuracy and distinction, the linguistic 
scholarship of an earlier period. In its point of view, terms, style, 
inclusions, omissions, echoes of forgotten controversies—-in every- 
thing it bears the mark of bygone days. The very errors of an older 
generation of scholars are represented: thus, in the eleventh- 
century dating given to the Exeter Book (p. Ixxxiv). This his- 
torical sketch may yet be read with pleasure and profit, but it is 
out of place in a book advertised (on the title-page) as “ entirely 
new.” 

The body of the dictionary is made up of the so-called entries, 
i.e., the words or word-groups listed and defined separately. 
According to the publishers’ announcement (opposite p. 3210), 
the entries number 600,000. It does not follow, however, that the 
new Webster gives us a multitude of words not to be found in 
other dictionaries. Thus, native bread is an independent entry in 
the new Webster, but it will be found in the Shorter Oxford, where 
it is entered, not separately but under native. Such multiplica- 


7G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., 1934. Pp. xcvi + 3210. $20. 
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tion of entries usually serves the convenience of the reader and 
often (as in the case of native bread) has its advantages from a 
strictly scientific point of view as well. When however one finds 
as a separate entry stone wall ‘a wall made of stone’ one is led 
to suspect that many of the entries serve only to bring the entry- 
count up to the 600,000 duly attained—a figure useful in adver- 
tising but impressive rather to the layman than to the 'inguist. 

The reviewer of a dictionary must rest content with sampling 
its contents, and it is the part of fairness and wisdom alike to 
choose samples of which one has special knowledge. I have accord- 
ingly looked up in the new Webster the technical terms current in 
the field of philology,? terms in which, besides, the readers of this 
journal may be presumed to take particular interest. Let me begin 
with philology itself, the name of our discipline. We are engaged 
in the study of texts (philology in the narrow sense) and of the 
culture revealed by these texts (philology in the broad sense). In 
other words, we are, first and foremost, editors and interpreters of 
writings. The various definitions given in the new Webster fail 
to make this clear. Furthermore, not only is the popular confu- 
sion of philology with linguistics recorded (properly enough) in 
the form of a definition, but this definition is made the official 
meaning of philology as that term is employed in the dictionary 
itself. Workers in the linguistic field in this country have long dis- 
tinguished between philology and linguistics, and in recent years 
the distinction has been sharpened by the organization and the 
activities of a separate learned body, the Linguistic Society of 
America, so that it is rather surprising (to say the least) to find 
the new Webster using, as its routine name for the linguistic disci- 
pline, a term which the linguists as a group repudiate. Be it noted, 
by the way, that the meaning ‘ an authority on linguistics or some 
branch thereof’ is not recorded for linguist in the new Webster, 
though the word is often used in that sense (as on p. xxiii of the 
new Webster itself). 

But let us go back to philology, and take up next the various 
divisions of that field of study. Greek and Latin studies (the stem 
from which vernacular studies branched) long ago took the name 
classical philology, a term not entered in the new Webster. Semitics 
and Semitist are recorded and correctly defined. Germanics and 
Germanist are also recorded, but inadequately defined. Anglistics 
does not appear, and though Anglicist is entered no definition of it 


? See my papers on such terms in RES., v, 173-85; Anglia, Lv, 4ff.; the 
English Journal, xvu, 311 ff., and xrx, 639-51; Amer. Speech, 1, 371-7, v, 
105 f. and 297 ff.; Collitz Studies (1930), pp. 324-9; and elsewhere. 


I 
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is given, nor could its current meaning ‘ an authority on Anglistics ’ 
be inferred from the entry. Anglist, on the other hand, is admi- 
rably defined. Celtist is not given its correct definition of ‘an 
authority on the Celts’ but is defined, in purely linguistic terms, as 
‘a student of, or one versed in, Celtic? The same definition is 
given (by implication) for Celticist, a term which properly means 
‘an authority on Celtic languages and literature.’ Hispanist is 
(wrongly) defined in purely linguistic terms. Hellenist is clumsily 
explained as ‘one skilled in the Greek language and literature,’ 
while in the definition of Zatinist no mention is made of literature. 
Slavist is ambiguously defined as ‘a Slavic scholar.’? Here the im- 
plied restriction to linguistics cannot be justified. The definition 
of Sanskritist, like that of Latinist, seems to exclude literary 
scholarship. Icelandist and Icelandicist are not entered. 

The foregoing terms grew out of a division of the philological 
field according to the linguistic form of the writings under investi- 
gation. But other methods of division are possible. Thus, one 
may distinguish between the work of an editor and that of a 
literary historian. Important terms for an editor are diplomatic 
text and critical text, neither of which is entered in the new Web- 
ster. Under text the matter of critical editions is spoken of, but 
since Skeat’s edition of Chaucer (which is eclectic rather than criti- 
cal) is cited as an illustration, one cannot wonder that the account 
wants precision. Literary history is that branch of philology most 
cultivated nowadays, but it is not entered in the new Webster, 
though literary language and literary property appear. The his- 
torian of literature is greatly concerned with literary movements, 
such as the Baroque; the literary application of this term is not 
mentioned in the new Webster. Such a term as Gothic novel, con- 
fusing as it is to the layman, might well be added to the Gothic 
entries, which include Gothic Chippendale and Gothic stitch. 
Terms familiar in the history of ideas are likewise important to the 
historian of literature. Under primitivism one finds no distinction 
drawn between the chronological and cultural varieties, nor between 
the hard and soft varieties. Chain of being is not entered, though 
room was found for chain of causation. The definer of romanti- 
cism did not profit by the researches of Prof. A. O. Lovejoy. All 
philologists, finally, make more or less use of linguistic terms, even 
though they may not be professional linguists. The following 
omissions are therefore worthy of record here. Under grammar 
mention ought to have been made of descriptive as well as historical 
grammar. Stylistics ‘the study of idiomatic expression’ is not 
entered; see Mildred E. Lambert’s series of papers in American 
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Speech, 111 and 1v. The term lenition might to advantage have 
been recorded; in recent Celtic grammars this term has taken the 
place of the older aspiration (a term entered in the new Webster 
but not defined in the lenitive sense). I have found missing 
various phonological terms of my own invention, terms which I first 
used in my Phonology of Modern Icelandic (1923), but since 
these terms have not come into general currency I cannot justly 
reproach the editors for leaving them out. I have also translated 
with rhythmics the Schallanalyse of Sievers (English Journal, x1x, 
645); this or some other name for the discipline will doubtless 
eventually win a place in the dictionary. By way of appendix I 
will call attention to three words conveniently taken together. The 
old term Sazonist ‘an authority on Saxon England’ is mistakenly 
defined as ‘one versed in the Saxon language.’ Hnglish-speaking 
is not entered. Anglo-Sazron is inadequately defined. I have else- 
where shown (RES., v, 173 ff.) that this term means (1) ‘ English 
in its unrestricted sense,’ (2) ‘ English in various restricted senses,’ 
and (3) ‘ pre-English,’ but in the new Webster the waters of defini- 
tion are muddied so thoroughly that the reader is bound to gain 
ignorance rather than knowledge. 

What of the dictionary as a whole? It must be said at once that 
other dictionaries, scrutinized in the same way, would hardly come 
out much better, except indeed as regards pronunciation, for the 
indication of which several dictionaries have systems of transcrip- 
tion more nearly scientific. At the same time, most Americans, I 
think, expect the best of a Webster, and feel let down when they do 
not get it. The great authority which the Webster has in the lexi- 
cal field is an asset to the publishers, of course, but it is also a 
responsibility, something to be lived up to, not something to be 
exploited for what it is worth in dollars and cents. Such exploita- 
tion will in the end undermine the authority of the dictionary, for 
some day an American publisher will find the right editor-in-chief 
and will give him a free hand to prepare a dictionary designed for 
popular use but strictly scientific in its approach. Let us hope 
that it will be the publishers of Webster’s, when they make ready 
for their next edition, who rise to the occasion. 

Professor Holthausen’s etymological dictionary of Old English, 
publication of which was begun in 1932, is now available as a 
whole; the last three lieferungen have come out since my last sur- 
vey. The final lieferung includes 28 pages of introductory matter 
and 12 pages of additions and corrections. The merits and de- 
merits of the book were noted in MLN., xtvi1, 381, and further 


* F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 6ht-gdian, pp. 
241-428. Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1933-4. 
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comment seems needless here. Two more volumes of the great ~ 


Danish dictionary have appeared since my last survey.* Here as 
usual we have admirable work, combined with extraordinary 
rapidity of publication. The same may be said of Sir William 
Craigie’s Scottish dictionary, two more parts of which are now 
out,® although the instalments in which this work appears are 
smaller than they would be if more money were to be had for the 


undertaking. I will mention here two other dictionaries of lesser , 


scope: Mr. Braasch’s lexical concordance of the OE Genesis and 
Mr. Zachrisson’s Anglic word-list.6 In the former the vocabulary 
of Genesis A and B has been fully recorded for the first time; in 
the latter, some 12,000 common English words have been listed in 
conventional spellings, together with respellings in parallel col- 
umns according to the Anglic system of orthography. 


Mr. Partridge has got out two more books in the semantic field.” _ 


His volume of 1933 brings together a number of essays, most of 
them previously published in various periodicals. As a result, the 


book suffers somewhat from repetition; thus, parts of the material ' 


of the fourth essay reappear in the sixteenth. The best thing in 
the book is the essay on John Wesley’s dictionary; I must confess 
I had never heard of this dictionary, and I found Mr. Partridge’s 


discussion interesting and enlightening. I have noted a few details ' 


in various essays which call for comment. Buddy, p. 28, is better 
derived from brother than from butty. An example of American 
“back” slang (p. 36) is dog for God (in dog gone and the like). 
Snack, p. 43, is perhaps related to Norw. snakke ‘ talk, chatter.’ 
Chenche, p. 44, should be schenche, i.e. shenche; it is not a 
debased form, but a perfectly regular development of OE scenc 


‘drink’ (not OE scencan ‘ pour’). Bite, sb. p. 48, is common in | 
America in the sense ‘small portion of food’ and bite vb. meant ° 
‘eat’ in early English (see NED.). Philology, p. 53, is misused ; | 
the proper term here is semantics. The derivation of jolly from ' 


Yule (p. 56) is phonetically inadmissible. Wetacre, p. 69, can 
hardly be described as a “transition between white acre and 


*Ordbog over det danske Sprog, vol. xtv, Midde-Nuverende, pp. 713; 
vol. xv, Ny-Overfgrster, pp. 725. Copenhagen, 1933-4. 

5W. A. Craigie, A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, Part 11, 
Berk-Broke, pp. 241-360; Part 1v, Broket-Chamber, pp. 361-480. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. $10. 

®T. Braasch, Vollsténdiges Wérterbuch zur sog. Caedmonschen Genesis, 
Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 76, pp. vii + 157, Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 
1933; R. E. Zachrisson, An English Pronouncing Dictionary and Spelling- 
List in Anglic, pp. xxiii + 90, Uppsala, 1933. 

7 E. Partridge, Words, Words, Words, pp. x + 230. Methuen, London 
1933, 6s.; Slang To-day and Yesterday, pp. ix +476. Macmillan, New 
York, 1934. $5. 
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Whit(t)aker,” from a phonetic point of view at least. The adverbial 
use of adjectives like bloody and jolly (p. 81) did not involve the 
dropping of a suffixal -ly. Cage, p. 144, is used in America for a 
kind of gymnasium; the term seems to have been baseball slang to 
start with. Mr. Partridge’s second volume is divided into five 
parts: General Considerations (pp. 1-36), a Sketch of the History 
of English Slang (pp. 37-128), Particular Aspects (pp. 129-294, 
American Slang (pp. 295-348) and Vocabularies (pp. 349-468) ; 
an index of eight pages concludes the book, which is meant for 
popular reading and has little value for the scholar. It is odd to 
find Ford Madox Ford made into an American (p. 309). 

Mr. Carr has done a careful piece of work on German words in 
English.* I have the following comments to make on certain items. 
Bargh 1693 from G berg (p. 45) is a beautiful example of sound- 
substitution; it indicates the value [ew] for English a of that date. 
Weekley’s dauten is perhaps a misprint for ddéuten, a variant spell- 
ing of deuten; the derivation of deus(ing-rod) from deuten makes 
difficulties because of the ¢ of the latter word, but the sound-shift 
t > s is characteristic of Cornish. The loss of r in veneer (p. 52) 
from G fournier calls for explanation; likewise the initial v. 
Alongside seminar 1889 (p. 80) should be noted seminary, which 
occurs even earlier. I find it in the Johns Hopkins Univ. Circular 
for Jan., 1880, p. 11. Philology (p. 83) is unhappily used in the 
sense ‘ linguistics.’ To the list of Americanisms on p. 88 should 
be added dumb ‘stupid’ (see NED. Suppl.). Pretzel (p. 88) is 
hardly ‘ a crisp biscuit.’ 

Mr. Taylor and Mr. Loewe have given us useful studies of exotic 
words in English and other European languages.® Mr. Taylor 
sticks to Arabic, while Mr. Loewe goes into Peruvian, Brazilian, 
West-Indian and Guianic, Mexican and Central American, North- 
American, African and Malay. Mr. Taylor adds an instructive sec- 
tion in which he compares the linguistic effects of the Moslem con- 
quest of Spain and the Norman conquest of England. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton’s treatise is of a different kind.*° Though issued by a learned 
society, it upholds the hoary thesis (illustrated by sundry cases 
of semantic change and the like) that the English language stands 


8C. T. Carr, The German Influence on the English Vocatulary, S.P.E. 
Tract, No. XL, pp. 35-95. Oxford Univ. Press, New York, 1934. $1.25. 

Taylor, Arabic Words in English, S.P.E. Tract, No. pp. 
567-99, Oxford Univ. Press, New York, 1933; R. Loewe, Uber einige 
europiische Worter exotischer Herkunft, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, Lx, 145-84 and LXI, 37-136. Géttingen, 1933. 

1° The Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, The Claim of our Mother Tongue. 
The English Association, Pamphlet 87, pp. 12. Oxford Univ. Press, New 
York, 1934. $.80. 
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in peril, and that “we educated folk” have a duty towards it: 
“that is, to preserve it; to prevent it from being spoilt.” Un- 
luckily the author says nothing about the duty of learning the facts 
of linguistic history before passing judgment, and the state of his 
own knowledge of these facts comes out when he tells us that 
reliable is an Americanism (according to the NED. its use in our 
language goes back to 1569). He also corrects to at the to of I 
have been to Brighton (p. 9). I will conclude my notice of this 
pamphlet by quoting the following literary judgment (p. 11): 
“Would that the writings of that most gifted scholar and divine, 
Dean Church, were not sinking into oblivion. Next to Newman he 
was perhaps our greatest prose writer.” 

Mr. Krebs and Mr. Feist have studied with success, the former 
one word, the latter five word-groups in the Middle-English vo- 
cabulary..t Mr. Krebs begins with OE clerc ‘ cleric’ and traces its 
semantic development in ME times. He distinguishes four mean- 
ings: (1) member of the clergy, (2) man of learning, (3) func- 
tionary or official, and (4) holder of the right to “benefit of 
clergy.” He links this semantic development with the changes in 
the civilization of the period; in particular, with the spread of 
education to the laity and the secularizing effects of the Church’s 
educational activities. While the author’s materials and conclu- 
sions have no great novelty, he has done well to bring them to- 
gether in an orderly monograph useful for reference. Mr. Feist 
takes up five aspects of French influence on medieval England (the 
Church, the law, taxation, the military and social life), and under 
each aspect considers a limited group of words, the history of 
which in French and English he traces in terms of the activities 
which they serve to name. The method is not new, but in the past 
it has been applied somewhat loosely and uncritically. Mr. Feist’s 
treatment of his materials is marked by a greater degree of rigor, 
and his conclusions are therefore more nearly exact than those 
reached by his predecessors in the field. The general introductory 
observations on English history are less valuable; the author 
would have profited by a reading of R. W. Chambers’ Continuity 
of English Prose. From the list of native names still in use (p. 
10), ostensibly complete, many names are omitted, as Alfred, Alvin, 
Audrey, Baldwin, Cuthbert, Edwin, Elbert, Elmer, Ethel, etc., etc. 

The two most recent volumes of the English Place-Name Society 


11K. Krebs, Der Bedeutungswandel von ME. Clerk und damit zusammen- 
hiingende Probleme, Bonner Beitriige zur engl. Philologie, Heft xxi, pp. 
162. Bonn, 1933; R. Feist, Studien zur Rezeption des franzdésischen 
Wortschatzes im Mittelenglischen, [Férsters] Beitriige zur engl. Philologie, 
Heft xxv, pp. xiv + 87, Leipzig, 1934. 
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uphold the high standards of the series.** The following comments 
may be of some use in certain matters of detail. Vol. of 1933 (vol. 
x of series): p. 9 Egelweardesle: derivation from 4 pelweard 
rather than Agelweard seems a conclusion contrary to the evi- 
dence; p. 16 Catesby: the genitival s is better explained as due to 
an alternative strong inflexion of the personal name; p. 39 Blakes- 
ley: rather ‘ clearing frequented by a black wolf’; p. 44, line 12: 
for 58 read 59; p. 53 Farthinghoe: the th (from n) may be due to 
dissimilation; p. 56 Radstone: the first element may be OE rad 
and if so the name means ‘riding stone’ (the wu spellings are ex- 
plicable as scribal misreadings of a, which in the Insular hand 
looks much like uw); p. 58 Stuchbury and p. 92 Pattishall: for the 
phonology compare etch; p. 68 Creaton: perhaps the first element 
is a metathetic form of OE ceart ‘ wild common land’; p. 73 Dow 
Bridge: from the spellings the v would seem to have been vocalized, 
not lost; p. 7% Winwick: the first element seems to have been in 
the gen. pl. (not sg.) and the name means ‘dairy-farm of the 
friends’; p. 8% Rounsthorp: this spelling exemplifies a disputed 
stage (cf. MPh., xx, 189 ff.) in the history of the au-diphthong; p. 
90 Gauton: this need not be a mistake for Ganton; p. 92 Derle- 
wescote: here -lew hardly answers to OE Jaf and the first element 
perhaps goes back to an OE déorhléo ‘ bold (or beloved) protector,’ 
an epithet applied to the owner, whose true name was Déorstain; p 
109 Arthingworth: see Farthinghoe above; p. 121 Seleby: the 
first element looks like an old locative sg.; p. 132 Bethlinges: this 
form is derivable from OE bytlung ‘ building’ and the name means 
simply ‘the buildings’; p. 134 Overstone: the rs is an inverted 
spelling, made possible by the phonetic loss of r before s; p. 139 
Snewelle: perhaps rather an error for Senwelle; p. 185 Wigs- 
thorpe: the first element is rather OE Wicing; p 192 Irnecestre: 
this form of the first element indicates that we have to do with a 
gen. pl.; p. 215 Pakebrok: this seems to be an early example of 
the unrounding of short wu; p. 220 Strapton: this is an interesting 
case of metathesis, the ¢ and st of Trapston having changed places 
(a parallel is Stilton < Tilston NRY.; see further APh. Scand., v1, 
330); p. 230 Beornican: for the -t- see Jespersen Misc. (1930), 
p- 50. Vol. of 1934 (Vol. x1 of series); p. 15 Roydens and pp. 
97 f. Roydens, Roydon show the same sound-change as that in 
boil < OE byl; p. 41 Carshalton: the sound-change rs > rsh is 
familiar in German but rare in English; p. 47 Croydon: for the 


12J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, The Place-Names of 
Northamptonshire, pp. lii-+- 311; the same, in collaboration with Arthur 
Bonner, The Place-Names of Surrey, pp. xlvi-+ 445. Macmillan, New 
York, 1933-4. 
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vocalization of g to 1 compare broiden beside browden; p. 66 
scéan, scéane: these hypothetical non-WS forms are hardly sound 
reconstructions, since one would expect rather scén, scéne; p. 70 
Tadworth: the initial ¢ is best explained as a case of dissimilation 
(arising in combinations with South and North); p. 78 Leather- 
head: I connect this name with OE léodréden ‘ district, region’ 
(on the 7 of Leodridan see Jespersen Misc., p. 50); p. 8% Cobham: 
the first element coven evidently came to be pronounced cobm (com- 
pare colloquial sebm for seven), whence, with loss of the nasal, the 
form now current; p. 158 Pray: perhaps connected with OE preg 
(see Holthausen s. v.); p. 187 Burifold: this name seems to mean 
‘cattle-pen of the borough’ (cf. Marden, p. 318); p. 203 Tolt: 
perhaps from OE tealt, applied to a clump of trees waving in the 
wind (vocalism as in olp < alp ‘bullfinch’); p. 234 Dunsfold: 
the forms are best explained on the presumption that the owner of 
the fold was named Dunthere, but was also known as Dunt, a short 
form of his name; p. 251 Tenningshook: this is not a “ corrupt” 
form, arising as it did by the familiar phonetic process of assimi- 
lation; p. 276 Islinghurst: the variation in the initial vowel is due 
to the existence, side by side, of mutated and unmutated forms, as 
in OE Wulfingas beside Wylfingas; p. 284 Snora: much earlier 
examples of o from OE 4 are on record, as sole in Beowulf 302; 
p- 312 pre-English: for this unhappy term (properly applied only 
to the Germanic dialect from which English sprang) non-English 
should be substituted; p. 319 Norbryght: this name shows the 
interesting sound-change [Sv > Sb], a change which exemplifies 
the English tendency (illustrated also in Tadworth above) to stop 
the second of two consecutive spirants; the forms with initial / 
owe this sound to a prefixing of the French article; in many of the 
forms the first r has been lost by dissimilation; the second 1273 
form shows the sound-change [5 >v]; p. 323 Lyuenesfeld: this 
is a beautiful example of the sound-change [m > v]; p. 327 Ling- 
field: I connect the first element with the name of the second king 
of the Langobards. In our oldest source, the Origo Gentis Lango- 
bardorum, this name appears in the alternative forms Laiamicho 
[lajamico] and Lamicho [lamico]. The second form is derivable 
from the first, by loss of intervocalic [j] and subsequent contrac- 
tion. To Laiamicho answers pre-English trisyllabic *Laimiké > 
*Laimiké, whence, with phonetically regular smoothing, umlaut, 
syncope and place-assimilation, the extant Lénca. To Lamicho 
answers a pre-English uncor.tracted *Ldéamké (with nil-grade of. 
the k-suffix), whence prim. Engl. *Z@omca and OE *Léanca. The 
extant Léanga is derivable from *Léanca by loss of the hypocoristic 
k-suffix (as in the Scandinavian form; see AJPh., xtvu1, 341 f.) ; 
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the Englishman who first analysed *Zéanca into true name plus 
hypocoristic suffix would necessarily abstract the true name as 
*[Léang (strong) or Léanga (weak) because of the velar n present 
in *Léanca (of the historical derivation of this n from m he could 
have known nothing). I am printing elsewhere a fuller discussion 
of this etymology. 

The activities of the English Place-Name Society have aroused new 
interest in this country in the study of our own place-names. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay of the University of Missouri has been particularly 
active in promoting such work, and now, in conjunction with Mr. 
Read and Miss Leech, he issues what he describes as “ an interim 
report of the study of Missouri place-names which has been carried 
on by students in the English department of the Graduate School 
of the University of Missouri for the past six years.” ** The vol- 
ume consists of (1) Plans for the Study of Missouri Place-Names, 
by Mr. Ramsay, (2) a Bibliography =f Written Sources for the 
Study of the Place-Names of Missour:, by Mr. Read, and (3) The 
Place-Names of Pike County, Missouri, by Miss Leech. From the 
Preface (written by Mr. Ramsay) we learn that the survey has 
made good progress. Of the 114 counties, 60 have already been 
studied, and studies of the remainder are under way or in prospect. 
One can only congratulate Mr. Ramsay and his fellows, and hope 
that place-name students in other States of the Union will be moved 
to emulation. 

Miss Peitz, Mr. Gohler and Mr. Langenfelt deal variously with 
various aspects of medieval English.‘* Miss Peitz seeks to prove a 
definite thesis: “... die mnormalisierte Hochsprache.. . ist 
nicht aus einem oder mehreren Dialekten erwachsen, sondern steht 
tiber den Mundarten. Trotzdem bedient sie sich naturgemiiss der 
Mittel der Mundart . . . und zwar erscheint in der neuen Hoch- 
sprache der Lautstand des éstlichen Mittellandes und die Flexion 
des nordlichen Dialektes” (p. 14). The formula is too neat, too 
much simplified, to win conviction, in the absence of an overwhelm- 
ing body of evidence. We have reason to think that standard Eng- 
lish speech was the product of many interacting influences, a com- 
plex not capable of analysis in terms so clean-cut. Moreover, the 


18 R. L. Ramsay, A. W. Read and E. G. Leech, Introduction to a Survey 
of Missouri Place-Names, Univ. of Missouri Studies, 1x, No. 1, pp. 124. 
Columbia, Mo., 1934. $1.25. 

144A, Peitz, Der Einfluss des nérdlichen Dialektes im Mittelenglischen 
auf die entstehende Hochsprache, Bonner Studien zur engl. Philologie, 
Heft xx, pp. 133, Bonn, 1933; T. Giéhler, Lautlehre der ae. Hexameron- 
Homilie des Abtes Ailfric, pp. 182, Weida i. Thiir., 1933; G. Langenfelt, 
Select Studies in Colloquial English of the Late Middle Ages, pp. xxvii + 
129. Lund, 1933. 
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author makes a number of specific statements hardly borne out by 
the facts. Thus, she tells us (p. 15) that the great Scandinavian 
settlements in England were in the northeast midlands, not north 
of the Humber, and thereby denies the existence of the very con- 
siderable settlement in Yorkshire. Again, we read (p. 71) of the 
London dialect in the 14th century: “ Anlautendes hw ist wh 
geschrieben, ist also stimmhaft geworden: who, whom.” Such 
inaccuracies shake our faith in the soundness of the author’s 
methods and in the validity of her results. The monograph is how- 
ever not without value in laying stress on the northern contribution 
to standard English. Mr. Gohler has made a careful, accurate 
investigation of the phonology of a single OE monument, follow- 
ing closely the rubrics of Luick’s Grammatik. He has found little 
that was not known before, but, in his own words (p. 25), he has 
“nicht nur friher Gefundenes durch neue Beispiele erhirtet, 
sondern mit Hilfe der modernen Grammatik auch manches Unsi- 
chere geklart und blosse Vermutungen bestitigt.” The book will 
prove useful to future grammarians. Mr. Langenfelt’s volume ex- 
hibits the characteristics already familiar in his other writings: it 
is full of ideas and illuminating quotations, pleasant reading, stimu- 
lating, but not orderly, not closely reasoned, suggestive rather than 
convincing. The present work by its title disclaims unity and dis- 
arms criticism. I cannot forbear, however, quoting and comment- 
ing on one statement of the author’s. In speaking of the effects of 
the Norman Conquest on the English language, he says (p. 4), 
“ English, cut away from any use in cultural matters—except for 
clerical and chronicling purposes—then dwindled down to mere 
insignificance.” The author’s low estimate of the importance of 
religious literature in the Middle Ages is so completely at variance 
with the facts that the falsity of his conclusion becomes evident 
without further words. Such fallacious judgments are found too 
often in this and other works of Mr. Langenfelt. And yet I have 
read the Select Studies with profit, and can warmly commend the 
book to all who are willing to overlook the bad for the sake of the 
good. 

Mr. Matthes has got out a second edition of the lamented R. 
Jordan’s volume on Middle-English phonology.> The changes in 
the text itself amount to little more than corrections of misprints, 
clarifications of references and the like. The editor has added 15 
pages of Nachtrage which serve to bring the volume up to date, 
and the author’s brother has given us a welcome sketch of R. Jor- 


1° R. Jordan, Handbuch der me. Grammatik, I. Teil: Lautlehre. Zweite 
durchgesehene Auflage, bearbeitet von Dr. H. Chr. Matthes. Pp. xiv + 
294. Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1934. RM 6.65. 
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dan’s life (pp. 291-4). I note that Mr. Matthes, though he cites 
Miss Allen’s monograph on Rolle (p. 281), does not correct Jor- 
dan’s ascription of the Prick to Rolle (p. 13). In other words, 
we have no true revision of the handbook, but only the materials for 
a revision. Miss Davies has edited a number of extracts from 
English documents illustrative of English pronunciation between 
1428 and 1730.1° To the texts she has prefixed an 18-page survey 
of the sound-changes characteristic of the period, and she has added 
a 15-page index of significant spellings. The book is designed to 
give to students of early Modern English a group of texts exhibit- 
ing the sound-changes dogmatically set down in the current hand- 
books; by working through these texts the student comes into direct 
contact with the evidence upon which the statements of the gram- 
marians are based. The idea is a happy one, and the little volume 
will serve a useful purpose. Sundry details in the introductory 
matter are open to question; thus, wike ‘ week’ (p. 5) is a dubious 
illustration of the raising of the ME close e. Mrs. Varney has 
made a study of the pronunciation of the sound [1] in the mouths 
of 10 American subjects;*’ in her study she relied chiefly on in- 
struments of precision but likewise recorded the evidence of her 
own eyes and ears. The investigation establishes the existence of 
three kinds of [1] in the speech of the subjects and hence, presum- 
ably, in American speech generally, since the subjects seem to be 
representative enough: (1) a “clear” or “explosive” sound in 
initial position or in an initial group; (2) an “ obscure” or “ im- 
plosive ” sound in final position or in a final group; (3) an interme- 
diate sound in intervocalic position. All three of these sounds are 
more or less nasalized, though the degree of nasalization varies a 
good deal with the subject. The author had much trouble in de- 
termining the syllabic boundary in words with intervocalic [1]; 
the truth is, I think, that the [1] itself constitutes the boundary, 
and it only confuses matters to distinguish an intervocalic [1] as 
“ initial ” or “ final.” The monograph is marred by a number of 
misprints, as “ Standford ” University (p. 9). 

Recent activity has been considerable in the study of the OE 
subjunctive. Mr. Callaway now adds to his previous investigation 
of the temporal subjunctive a monograph on the consecutive sub- 
junctive, and Mr. Behre contributes a coniprehensive treatise on the 
subjunctive in the poetical texts.‘* Mr. Callaway’s work is marked, 


1° C, Davies, English Pronunciation from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century, A Handbook to the Study of Historical Grammar, pp. xvi + 167. 
Dent, London, 1934. 6s. 

17, J. M. Varney, Etudes sur l’L américain, p. 185. Paris, 1933. 

1®M. Callaway, The Consecutive Subjunctive in Old English, MLAA. 
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as usual, by thoroughness and urbanity. He bases his findings on 
a compilation of all cases of the construction in the chief monu- 
ments, and where (as in translations) Latin influence was or might 
have been a factor he has systematically compared the Latin origi- 
nals with the OE texts. He has limited his investigations to the 
so-called pure consecutive sentences, i. e. those in which the idea of 
result is indicated by an introductory particle. He concludes that 
the consecutive subjunctive is a native idiom, though it underwent 
a certain extension through the influence of Latin, and that “ the 
contingent nature of the result expressed ” was the chief factor in 
the choice of a subjunctive (rather than indicative) construction. 
These conclusions will hardly be shaken by future research. Mr. 
Behre tells us that the object of his treatise is “to describe and 
explain the uses and functions of the subjunctive as occurring in 
OE poetry and, on the basis of the OE poetical material, to set 
forth the factors determining the subjunctive usage in the OE lan- 
guage in general” (p. 1). In so doing, he distinguishes between 
the volitional subjunctive (subdivided into hortative, optative, pre- 
ceptive and concessive) on the one hand, and the subjunctive of 
conditionality (subdivided into irrealis and potentialis) on the 
other; in subordinate clauses he takes account of yet another kind 
of subjunctive, called the meditative and interpreted as a variety of 
the subjunctive of conditionality. The subjunctives of subordinate 
clauses, however, are taken up according to the function (noun, 
adjective or adverb) of the clause in the sentence, except for indi- 
rect questions, which are given a chapter of their own. The terms 
volitional and conditionality are not altogether happy, since volition 
in English is will and can hardly be stretched to include mere wish, 
while conditionality brings to mind if-clauses and the like. More- 
over, if two main kinds of subjunctives are to be distinguished, the 
historical distinction between conjunctive and optative is surely the 
one to be kept. I should prefer a psychological rather than histori- 
cal division of the OE subjunctive into animative (feeling), puta- 
tive (opinion), morative (moral judgment), judicative (rational 
judgment) and volitive (will); see my discussion in The Manly 
Anniversary Studies (1923), pp. 377 ff. Among the subdivisions 
of the animative are the optative and the concessive (misleading 
term!) ; the latter expresses, of course, the feeling of indifference. 
The putative answers, in part, to the meditative of Mr. Behre; its 
use stamps the statement as a conjecture, opinion or belief, whether 


Monograph Series, No. Iv, pp. 110. Heath, Boston, 1933. $1.50; F. Behre, 
The Subjunctive in Old English Poetry, Géteborgs Higskolas Arsskrift x1, 
1934: 2, pp. 320. Géteborg, 1934. Kr. 15. 
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of the speaker or of somebody else. The morative expresses judg- 
ments of duty, propriety or justice, and therefore includes within 
its scope Mr. Behre’s preceptive. The judicative expresses judg- 
ments of degree of ideal likelihood: possibility, probability and cer- 
tainty. It thus corresponds to Mr. Behre’s subjunctive of condi- 
tionality. Mr. Behre distinguishes not three but two aspects of this 
subjunctive: irrealis and potentialis. But the former is only a 
judicative contrary to fact (usually though not always a judgment 
of ideal certainty), while the latter is a judicative of the lowest 
degree (possibility). From the foregoing it will be plain that I 
cannot follow Mr. Behre in his analysis of the OE subjunctive; in 
spite of this disagreement, however, I have greatly profited by my 
reading of his monograph, which deserves careful study on the part 
of every student of OE poetry. 

Mr. Robertson has written an interesting and valuable history of 
the English language.*® The following comments on various mat- 
ters of detail may prove of use when a second edition is called for. 
P. 19: satem is not a Sanskrit word. P. 23: the forms listed as 
Celtic seem actually to be Irish. P. 29, last word: read spirants. 
P. 30: here and elsewhere (as p. 195 and notably p. 170) the 
author distinguishes stops from straits, not by the want of an aper- 
ture in the one case and its presence in the other, but on the theory 
that the stop is momentary while the strait is continuous; in using 
for straits the term continuant he upholds this hoary heresy, in 
spite of his disclaimer (footnote, p. 170). If strait as a name for 
sounds with hemmung does not strike his fancy, the French con- 
strictive is available; this term, like strait, includes liquids and 
nasals. P. 40: here the author states that the terms Old English 
and Anglo-Saxon “should mean precisely the same thing,” but the 
actual difference in their meaning cannot be dismissed with a 
“should ” (see RES., v, 179 ff.) ; I disagree with the author on 
the point, believing as I do that this distinction serves a useful pur- 
pose and enriches our language. Worthy of note in this connexion 
(though beside the point) is the author’s use of Anglo-Saxon on p. 
59 in a sense which Old English cannot have. P. 43: the author 
fails to mention the flight of many Britons across the English Chan- 
nel to what is now Brittany. P. 52, note 15: clerk, false and turn 
are not French borrowings in OE; see Luick, Gram., p. 69. P. 54: 
earl in its modern form and sense is a Scandinavian loan-word. P. 
56: the author is wrong in saying that “in the history of neither 
German nor Dutch had the Renaissance impulse . . . been pre- 


19S. Robertson, The Development of Modern English, pp. ix + 559. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1934. 
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ceded by an earlier wholesale borrowing of French words.” P. 57: 
in OE words like lar the -e of the oblique cases began to be ex- 
tended to the nom. as early as the tenth century. P. 58: most 
French words taken into ME simply replaced native words and 
such a replacement cannot properly be described as making “ the 
word-stock richer and fuller.” P. 60: not the Chronicle but devo- 
tional pieces like the Ancren Riwle represent the continuity of our 
literary tradition; the author might well have cited to the point 
R. W. Chambers’ little masterpiece, The Continuity of English 
Prose. P. 106: Dutch has been greatly exposed to foreign in- 
fluence, and Swedish was much affected by German and Latin at 
least. P.110: I am sceptical of the strength if not of the existence 
in the Middle Ages of “ the conservative checks that usually operate 
to throttle popular tendencies in language.” Normans or no, 
changes in popular speech could hardly have been retarded, much 
less throttled, by a literary standard (essentially orthographical 
rather than oral) promoted and upheld by a clerical group always 
small and often reduced to a mere handful. P. 126: she developed 
phonetically from OE heo, not seo; see M. B. Ruud, MLN., xxxv, 
222. P.141: dove is a modern analogical form which is replacing 
the older dived rather than the reverse. P. 170: stoppage need not 
be, and often is not, terminated by an explosion. P. 179: the 
Southern pronunciation of board here recorded is wrong; on p. 229 
the vocalism is correctly given. P. 195: words like honest had 
mute, not weak h in French. P. 196: words like patience never 
had, a ¢-pronunciation in English. P. 197%: sh is an OE sound, 
though in those days it was spelt sc. P. 200: I am sceptical of the 
voiceless th of ME the and they. P. 207%: there is nothing odd 
about the development of OE @ in Middle and Modern English; 
see MPh., xxi11, 483. P. 217: the Northern Englishman uses 
neither [xe] nor [a] in laugh. P. 222: on intonation in America 
and Britain, see my paper in SPh., xxi, 371 ff. P. 228: the 
author omits perhaps the most striking characteristic of New Eng- 
land speech, the short vowel in words like whole. P. 232: mention 
might here be made of the neutral vowel in the American pronun- 
ciation of record sb., as contrasted with the full vowel in British 
speech. P. 335: paradise is not from Old French (though parvis 
is); French paradis and English Paradise are learned words taken 
directly from Latin. The same applies to magic. P. 339: on spook 
see Place-Names of Surrey, p. 272. P. 370: on the supposed fem. 
suffix -ster see MLR., xx11, 131 ff. P. 372: the type coldish ‘ some- 
what cold’ wants mention. P. 481, line 10: boarding read 
hoarding. 
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.In 1929 the lamented S. A. Leonard published his Doctrine of 
Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800, a study of prescriptive 
grammar (an apt term of Jespersen’s) as it took form in eight- 
eenth-century England. His successor, Mr. Pooley, now brings out 
a like study of prescriptive grammar in nineteenth-century 
America.”® He has gone through 16 handbooks of grammar and 
composition widely used in this country, and finds the old prescrip- 
tions still dominant in these handbooks, in spite of the rise of 
scientific research in this field of knowledge, research based on 
objective and systematic examination of the actual linguistic phe- 
nomena pertinent to the subject. Mr. Pooley’s findings, depressing 
though they are, can hardly be called in question. The evidence is 
overwhelming that our writers of schoolbooks, by and large, either 
are ignorant of the scientific work which for many years has been 
going on in the grammatical field, or (what is perhaps even worse) 
deliberately ignore the scientific conclusions which have been 
reached through such work. The author makes slips now and then, 
of course, and it may be worth while to mention a few of these: 
p. 11: the term liberalist is not wholly satisfactory as a name for 
the opponents of the purists, since it is not so much a matter of 
liberality as of the scientific (as against the dogmatic) approach to 
linguistic questions; pp. 12 and 166: Professor J. M. Manly’s 
name is consistently misspelt; p. 14: one of the handbooks belongs 
to the last year of the nineteenth century; the others belong to the 
second and third decades of the present century; the distinction 
drawn between grammar, syntax and usage (see also pp. 52 and 65) 
has the effect of identifying grammar with morphology, a departure 
from popular and technical usage alike; p. 38 footnote: for phi- 
lology read etymology; p. 49: I cannot accept the biological an- 
alogy which makes of language “ a living, growing organism ”; p. 
69: the first quotation from Beowulf is wrongly interpreted; p. 
134: I am somewhat sceptical of the notion that like as a con- 
junction is less common on the east coast of this country. 

Mr. Jespersen has got out a one-volume modern English gram- 
mar, written for use in the class-room; with it he has issued a 
pamphlet in which he discusses various controversial matters that 
could not be taken up in the needed detail in a handbook.” The 
author’s grammatical system is already well known, and calls for 


2° R. C. Pooley, Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English, University 
of Wisconsin Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, No. 14, August, 
1933, pp. 172. Madison, Wis. 

220. Jespersen, Essentials of English Grammar, pp. 387. Holt, New 
a 1933; The System of Grammar, pp. 46. Allen & Unwin, London, 
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no further discussion here. Be it enough to say that I have used 
the Essentials to my entire satisfaction in the class-room, and look 
upon it as the best one-volume grammar on the market today; if 
teacher and class differ with the author now and then, that only 
adds to the interest of the meetings and the liveliness of the dis- 
cussions. Mrs. Aiken has likewise brought out a grammar, seem- 
ingly designed for elementary classes.** The book is marked, as one 
would expect, by freshness and independence of outlook, to which 
time and much thought have added a ripeness not characteristic of 
the author’s earlier work. Here however we have, not a piece of 
original research but rather its results, and these results are given 
with a brevity reminiscent of the handbooks of Henry Sweet. The 
author must accordingly be prepared to find her many innovations 
met with a shake of the head; it is to be hoped that she will back 
them up with a series of exhaustive articles or monographs aimed at 
the learned public rather than the schoolbook market. Let me 
illustrate. The author denies (p. 14) to the command come here 
the status of a sentence “since the subject is lacking,” though she 
admits that come here is “a complete communication.” Later on 
(p. 48) she tells us, “there are two tests by which a verb may be 
recognized, and every verb must fulfil both of them if it is to be 
analyzed as performing this function at all. The verb must express 
action or assertion, and it must have a subject, a complement, or 
both.” It would seem, then, that the author does not look upon the 
imperative come as a verb, but rather (one must suppose) as an 
interjection, or perhaps as in a class all its own, that of words of 
command. This is of course a radical departure from orthodox 
grammar, and such a departure calls for detailed justification, but 
we get nothing of the kind, and indeed could hardly expect much 
exposition or argument in an elementary handbook. Stimulating 
therefore as Mrs. Aiken’s grammar is, it will hardly get the atten- 
tion which it may well deserve until its novelties are better fortified. 

Of the monographs and dissertations published by the Linguistic 
Society of America during the period under review, those of Messrs. 
Buchanan, Jenkins, Rosen, Goetsch and Rettger come within the 
province of this journal.2* Mr. Buchanan’s (Cornell) dissertation 


22J, R. Aiken, A New Plan of English Grammar, pp. viii + 216. Holt, 
New York, 1933. $1.40. 

28°C, D. Buchanan, Substantivized Adjectives in Old Norse, pp. 62, 1933; 
T. A. Jenkins, Word-Studies in French and English, pp. 94, 1933; H. 
Rosen, OHG Prepositional Compounds in Relation to their Latin Originals, 
pp- 91, 1934; C. Goetsch, Phonology of the Low German Deeds in the Old- 
est Registry at Riga, Latvia, pp. 59, 1934; J. F. Rettger, Development of 
Ablaut in the Strong Verbs of the East Midland Dialects of Middle Eng- 
lish, pp. 186, 1934. 
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gives “ as complete a list as possible of the substantivized adjectives 
in ON,” together with relevant material from the other Gme dia- 
lects, and, occasionally, from other IE languages as well. Present 
participles which became nouns were excluded from the investiga- 
tion. The examples listed are classified under the three heads Liv- 
ing Beings, Inanimate Things and Abstract Nouns. Each noun 
listed is defined, the corresponding adjective is regularly given, and 
when needful there is a short etymological discussion (without 
benefit of Walde-Pokorny). More material might well have been 
brought to bear (thus, under baldr one looks in vain for OE 
bealdor), but in general the author has done the workmanlike job 
one would expect of a student of A. L. Andrews. The Studies of 
the lamented Jenkins leave us regretful that we cannot have a 
succession of volumes like the present one, which is made up of 20 
etymologies, characterized by the author thus: “I believe them all 
to be new, and I believe them all to be sound.” It should be added 
that most of the etymologies in the volume are new only in that they 
originated with the author, who had printed most of them pre- 
viously in various learned publications. Here however they are 
brought out together and in somewhat revised form, the author 
having read, not without profit, the criticisms of his colleagues. I 
will comment on one etymology only, that of English gun, which 
the author plausibly derives from a Walloon (en)gon(s), but the 
vocalism of which is not easy to explain without drawing upon 
Skeat’s Domina Gunilda, the name actually given to a mangonel 
circa 1330. I suggest that gun owes its phonetic pattern and its 
meaning to the French word, but its wu (instead of 0) to contami- 
nation with the proper name. Mr. Rosen in his (Pennsylvania) 
dissertation has studied the prefixes in the OHG Gospel Harmony 
of Tatian, comparing them with the corresponding prefixes (if any) 
in the Latin original, with a view to determining to what extent 
the OHG prepositional compounds used by the translator reflect a 
slavish or mechanical part-by-part translation from Latin into 
German. He concludes that in the text under investigation “ there 
are 670 clear instances of mechanical part-by-part correspondence. 
. . . As there are 3,075 occurrences of such compounds in the Latin 
text, the percentage of instances of part-by-part relationship . . . 
is 21.8.” A further group, in which the correspondence is not so 
clear, accounts for 12.1 per cent. of the total. The remaining in- 
stances, 66.1 per cent. of the total, do not exhibit part-by-part cor- 
respondence. It seems clear that this particular translation, at 
least, was no slavish following of the Latin, even if one makes the 
unwarranted assumption that the part-by-part correspondence, 
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wherever it occurs, was strictly mechanical translation. The 
author’s technique seems sound and his results have some impor- 
tance in estimating the linguistic capabilities of OHG and, by 
inference, of the other Old-Germanic dialects. Mr. Goetsch has 
investigated the phonology of the German parts of the so-called 
First Riga Deed Book, a register of real-estate transfers during the 
period from 1384 to 1482. The German entries in this book are 
nearly all of the fifteenth century. The investigation has proved 
beyond possibility of question that the Deed Book, in its German 
parts, is written in the North-Saxon dialect of MLG. It seems 
natural to infer that this dialect was the official language of Riga in 
the fifteenth century. Mr. Rettger’s (Yale) dissertation is a useful 
study of the changes which took place in the ablaut-patterns of the 
strong verbs in the ME dialects of the east and central midlands. 
The author has gone through 19 texts written in these dialects, and 
(with specified exceptions) has listed all the occurrences of the 
verb-forms under investigation. The work is divided into two 
‘parts: Part I takes up the ablaut verbs which may be called regu- 
lar, Part II those which show irregularities of one kind or another, 
together with the preterit-present verbs. The material is well ar- 
ranged and intelligently discussed. Worthy of special note is the 
author’s discussion of the o of the pret. pl. in classes 11, 111, Iv and v. 

Mr. Jespersen has brought together in a single volume a number 
of his papers first published separately: as pamphlets, as articles 
in learned journals, or as parts of larger wholes. The papers range 
in date from 1886 to 1933. Also included are a few papers hitherto 
unpublished.** It is good to have these writings of the old master 
made so readily accessible, and one reads with interest and profit 
even the earliest of them. The Philosophical Faculty of the 
(Charles) University of Prague, in commemoration of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of its English seminary, has pub- 
lished a volume of English studies, dedicated to Professor Vilém 
Mathesius.*®> The volume is made up of four studies, two of which 
come within the scope of the present survey. Mr. O. Voéadlo has 
written an appreciative essay, with the rather formidable title 
Anglo-Saxon Terminology, on the learned and technical vocabulary 
of Old English. To quote a couple of typical passages: “ The lan- 
guage of Wessex as it was developed by Alfred and his followers 
was certainly the most refined and cultured speech among all early 
Teutonic dialects. . . . In fact one can confidently claim that the 
Anglo-Saxon with its rich vocabulary, which conformed to a Latin 


#0. Jesperson, Linguistica, Selected Papers in English, French and 
German, pp. 461. Levin & Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1933. 

°5 Studies in English by Members of the English Seminar of the Charles 
University, pp. 172. Prague, 1933. 
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pattern in the formation of native abstract words and was a fit tool 
even for the subtleties of philosophical and theological thought, was 
no doubt the only fully developed vernacular language in Europe: 
the only mediaeval language which at an early period developed a 
remarkable nomenclature of science, religion and philosophy out of 
its own resources. . . . The more one studies Anglo-Saxon prose 
the more one realizes to what degree of perfection it attained ” (p. 
62). The author also quotes with approval the following state- 
ment of the late Sir James Murray (p. 63): “In literary culture 
the Normans were about as far behind the people whom they con- 
quered as the Romans were when they made themselves masters of 
Greece; and it was not till some two generations after the Conquest 
that learning and literature regained in England somewhat of the 
position which they had occupied two centuries earlier.” That the 
Norman Conquest lowered the level of culture as a whole in Eng- 
land (not merely the level of literary culture) is a thesis recently 
upheld by Mr. R. W. Chambers in his Continuity of English Prose, 
and the soundness of his contention will hardly be denied by any 
authority on the period, surprising though it may be to the general. 
It is a pity that Mr. Voéadlo’s essay is not to be had separately, for 
it deserves wide reading in the Anglo-Saxon world. Mr. J. Vachek 
has given us a monograph Uber die phonologische Interpretation 
der Diphthonge, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Englischen; 
see further his paper “ What is Phonology?” in English Studies, 
xv, 81-92. The author is an able representative of the so-called 
phonological school, and his monograph is full of acute observa- 
tions, though it suffers from a certain confusion or lack of clarity 
in the use of the term function (see English Studies, xvi, 22). 

I will conclude this survey by calling attention to two German 
monographs which use linguistics as an approach to the study of 
literary style and the interaction of form and matter, problems too 
often neglected in learned circles (perhaps because of their inherent 
difficulty).°° The authors have gone conscientiously to work and 
the analyses and correlations which they have made will have their 
value for future workers in the field. And yet there remain depths 
to be plumbed, in Richard Rolle and Christina Rossetti alike, depths 
which, let us hope, the authors will essay in fuller and riper studies 


than these. 
Kemp MALonge 
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English Place-Name Puzzles, Uppsala 1932, English Place-Names 
in the Light of the Terminal Theory, Uppsala 1934; by R. E. 
ZACHRISSON. 


The aim of these two papers, which are offprints from Studia 
Neophilologica v, pp. 1-69, and vI, pp. 25-89, is to investigate to 
what extent personal names occur as elements of place-names. It 
has generally been held that pers. ns play an important réle in pl. 
ns. Skeat perhaps somewhat overestimated their importance, but 
some of his successors, as Wyld and Sedgefield, went a very great 
deal too far in assuming pers. ns. I may refer to my review of 
Wyld’s Place-Names of Lancashire in Anglia-Beiblatt xxi1I, pp. 
177 ff. Latterly scholars have generally reckoned with pers. ns to 
a fairly great extent, but not gone to the same excess as Wyld did. 

In the papers before us Professor Zachrisson tries to prove that 
even the limited extent to which the majority of pl. n. students 
reckon with pers. ns is excessive, that pers. ns are rare in, and on 
the whole restricted to, certain categories of names, esp. names 
with habitative second els as ham, tin, wor), being rarely com- 
bined with other els (what is sometimes referred to as the terminal 
test or theory), that short-names were far fewer than full-names 
and that the comparatively rare occurrence even of full-names in 
pl. ns indicates that short-names must be reckoned with only to a 
very small extent (the maximum allowed being 3 short-names to 
10 full-names) and that consequently the majority of the pl. ns 
that have been held to contain short-names must be differently 
explained. In Anglian districts full-names are held to be far less 
common in pl. ns than in the Saxon ones; in these, consequently, 
short-names must be reckoned with to a still smaller extent. Pro- 
fessor Zachrisson’s theory at present is that Engl pl. ns contain a 
great number of significant words, chiefly words with a topo- 
graphical meaning, that have not been hitherto recognised and are 
in most cases unrecorded. 

The first paper (PNP) deals with ing-names (uncompounded 
ones of the type dealt with in my Place-Names in -ing, and the 
compound ing-names dealt with by Dr. Karlstrém, in so far as they 
contain full-names), further briefly with pl. ns containing full- 
names in Sussex, Worcestershire and Suffolk. The first two coun- 
ties have been dealt with by the English Pl. N. Society and the 
material collected in their publications is used. For Suffolk Z. 
relies on collections of his own, but the material is not given, merely 
some figures. 

The second paper (EP) deals with pl. ns containing full-names 
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in the genitive form found in OE charters and draws conclusions 
from the material. Only a small part of the material is given. 

In PNP a good deal of space is devoted to my Pl. Ns in -ing 
(the type Godalming, Reading, Sonning). For names of 
this kind I assumed derivation from pers. ns to a considerable 
extent. Z. comes to the conclusion that such derivation cannot be 
definitely proved for one single name, and in his opinion no names 
in -ingas are derived from pers. ns. The method he uses is to take 
up the names one by one. Mucking, he says, need not be derived 
from Mucca, but may be derived from OK *muc ‘mud’ (Engl 
muck is generally held to be a Scand word). Harpingden 
(Herbertinges 1086 DB) may be derived from OE herepep or OE 
Herne-berding (OE hyrne-+ bord), whatever that may mean. 
Wittering may be derived from an OE “*wiohter ‘bend, 
Wymering from an OE Wid- or Wipig-mere. I need not go on. 
It is clear that anything can be proved with this method. It is 
easy to prove, for instance, that not one ing-name is derived from 
a topographical word. Avening, which I derived from a river- 
name Avon, may just as well mean ‘ Afa’s people.’ There is 
nothing to prove that the little stream at Avening was ever called 
Avon. Blything is on the river Blyth, but the river-name has 
not been found until late times, and river-names are often back- 
formations. Blything may mean ‘blithe people Wymering 
need not be derived from Wid- or Wipigmere — indeed no early 
forms point to such a base —, but may be derived from a pers. n. 
Wigmer or Winemer. Ulting I explain as ‘ dwellers on the river 
Ult,’ but there is not a scrap of evidence that a river name Ult was 
ever used in England. This is exactly Professor Zachrisson’s 
method, and he doubtless Ccisapproves of it when it is directed 
against himself. 

In trying to explain a group of pl. ns like names in -ing the 
sound method is first to see what names can be simply and natur- 
ally explained from known elements. It is then obvious that 
Godalming (at Godelmingum 880-5, Godhelming 1173 P), 
Harpingden (Herbertinges DB), Wymering (Wimeringes 
DB), Wittering (Wihttringes 683), Beeding (at Beadingum 
880-5), Woking (Wocchingas 708-15) should be derived from 
the pers. ns Godhelm, Herebeorht, Wigmer or Winemer, Béada, 
Wocc. Woolbeding should rather be derived from OE Wulfbeald 
(note Welbedlinge DB) than from *Wulfbed. On the other hand 
names such as Avening, Blything, Ulting are naturally 
derived from river-names, Nazeing from OE nes ‘headland,’ 
Horning from horn ‘a bend’ and so on. Two types of names 
have to be reckoned with, and in dealing with doubtful cases we 
have the choice between the two types. Further the English 
-ing-names would be contemporary with and belong to the same 
stage of society as Continental names in -ing. They should there- 
fore show the same formative types as the latter. German names 
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such as Dietmaring, Lothringen, Sigmaringen, Sickingen 
can only be explained as derivatives of the pers. names Diotmar, 
Lothar, Sigimar, Siggo. This strongly supports the theory that 
many English names in -ing are derived from pers. names. 

It is certainly remarkable that ing-names derived from full-names 
are few compared with those for which derivation from short-names 
has been assumed. But in all probability several derivatives from 
full-names should be added to those assumed by me. Thus I now 
derive Bittering Nf (Britringa DB) from Brihthere, Wing 
(at Weowungum for Weopungum 1012, Withunga DB) from 
Weohthin (this explains the regular -wng- in early forms). 
Brightling may well be from OE Beorhthelmingas. On the 
other hand the number of short-names should be reduced in other 
ways. I claim sometimes to make use of that right of reconsidering 
an opinion, of which Prof. Zachrisson avails himself to such a great 
extent. Epping is shown by forms unknown to me when I wrote 
my book to be OK Yppingas rather than Hoppingas. Sompting 
I have myself later derived from OE sumpt ‘marsh.’ Tring is 
shown by a form Trehanger 1265 Misc not to be a name in -ing 
at all. Several names, for which I could only give a tentative 
etymology or for which I gave two alternative explanations, will 
probably be found to be derived from topographical words. 

Even so, derivatives from short-names will be found to be a good 
deal in excess of derivatives from full-names, and I see no objection 
to such a result. We here come to the question of the relations of 
short-names to full-names and other questions concerning the use 
of pers. ns to form pl. ns. Incidentally I remark here that for pl. 
ns generally I do not by any means reckon with a percentage of 
derivatives from pers. ns similar to that suggested for names in 
-ing. For names in -ing I suggest derivation from pers. ns in the 
greater number of cases. In my Pl. Ns of Lancashire the number 
of pl. ns held to contain pers. ns is very small indeed (something 
like 140 out of c 1600 English names). Pl. ns in -ing, in so far 
as they go back to OE names in -ingas, are not in their origin pl. 
ns at all. They are old folk-names, names of the inhabitants of 
places that later passed into pl. ns. For such names we are justi- 
fied in reckoning with formative principles different from those of 
ordinary pl. ns. 

Professor Zachrisson postulates that the OE personal nomen- 
clature was on the whole unchanged during the whole OE period. 
In the later centuries full-names are more common than short- 
names, and he concludes that such was the case in the earliest 
period. He tries to substantiate this by certain statistics, which 
are by no means convincing. He has counted the number of full- 
names and short-names under the letter § in Searle and finds full- 
names double the number of short-names, but we are not told the 
principles according to which the calculation was made. He finds 
twice as many full-names as short-names in Beowulf, but the names 
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in Beowulf are obviously of no importance for the question. There 
are, so far as I know, only 5 certain English names in Beowulf, 
the short-names Offa, pryp and Hemming, the full-names Zomer, 
Garmund. 

In reality there is no doubt but that the OE personal nomen- 
clature changed a good deal in the course of the centuries, and that 
short-names were a good deal more common in the earliest cen- 
turies than later. This has been convincingly proved by Redin. 
If we want to form an opinion on the usage of the time 450-600 
the chief source available is the earliest part of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. I know quite well that the statements of that source 
cannot be altvays taken literally, but there can be no doubt that it 
contains a good deal of genuine tradition. In the said source the 
following names are found:! Hengest, Horsa, Asc (455), Alle, 
Cymen, Wlencing, Cissa (477), Port, Bieda, Megla (501), Stuf 
(514), Ida (547), Hille (560), Cupa, Cnebba (568), Ceol (591), 
Crida (593), on the other hand Cynric (495), Wihtgar (514), 
Oslaf (568), Cupwulf, Cupwine (571 ff.), pelric (588), Cwich- 
elm (593), Ceolwulf (597%). Ceawlin (568), Wipped (465) are 
doubtful. Here are 17 short-names as against 8 full-names. 

Another test that indicates that short-names strongly decreased 
in popularity in the course of the OE period, even a fairly early 
period, is the following. In the Durham Liber Vite short-names 
are much more numerous in the earlier portions of the lists than 
in the later. The Liber Vite was written in the form we now have 
it e800. We may assume that the order in the lists is on the 
whole chronological, so that the first parts represent an earlier time 
than the last. We may perhaps assume that the lists roughly cover 
the period 650-800. In the list of priests (Sweet, OF, pp. 156-8) 
there are in the first 15 lines 29 persons with short-names, in the 
remaining 40 lines only 11. The list of clerics (OET, pp. 158-62) 
is much longer. In the first 21 lines are 47% persons with short- 
names, in the following 42 lines 50, and in the last 42 lines only 17. 

Under these circumstances we are justified in the assumption 
that in the period of migration (c 450-600) short-names were far 
more frequently used than in the following centuries, even that 
short-names may quite well have been more numerous than full- 
names. Moreover, there is good reason to believe that in real life 
even people who had full-names were often called by short-names. 
Redin has collected no less than 18 certain cases in which a short- 
name and a full-name are recorded as denoting the same person, 
11 of these being from the time before 800. Professor Stenton has 
adduced three more cases. A further important case is the follow- 
ing. The Cille mentioned BCS 29 and 101 (A. D. c 672, 699) is 
clearly identical with Ceolswip ib. 74 (A. D. 688). Obviously Cille 
could be used as a short-name of Ceolswih. A further interesting 
example is adduced by Fiagersten, Pl. N. Dorset. The Alffrith 


1 For obvious reasons I omit the names found in genealogies. 
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(Zilfridus) who in 987% gave Affpuddle to Cerne Abbey, must 
also have been known as A/ffa, and the manor, which before was 
known as Pidele, got the name Affpuddle in consequence. Taking 
into account the nature of the material, the number of cases of this 
kind known is remarkable, and we must conclude that shortening 
of full-names in every-day use must have been very common indeed. 
I do not hesitate to give it as my opinion that Professor Zach- 
risson’s results as to the relative frequency of full-names and 
short-names in early OE times are erroneous. 

EP pp. 68 ff. Z. adduces the relation between full-names and 
short-names in compounds with gemé@re ‘ boundary’ as a proof of 
the rarity of short-names. In such combinations short-names are 
very rare indeed. Z. has evidently not seen that the combinations 
in question are not compounds, not place-names at all. A pelstanes 
gemere means ‘ the boundary of the land belonging to 4 pelstan.’ 
The vast majority of these combinations belong to the 10th century, 
and they only show, what we knew before, that among the upper 
classes full-names were practically the only ones used in that cen- 
tury. The people referred to in the gemé@re combinations were the 
landed gentry of the period. 

The conclusion that pl. ns with a derivative in -ing from a pers. 
n. are very rare in Anglian counties, is not well founded. For 
Saxon counties a great number of OE charters are available, and 
for this reason, and for this reason alone, we can prove that pl. ns 
of the type under discussion were fairly common in these counties. 
If we did not possess the OE forms, hardly any Saxon names of 
this kind would be what Prof. Zachrisson calls perfectly safe 
instances. The OE charter material for Anglian counties is very 
poor. For some counties we have no OK charters at all or only 
some preserved in untrustworthy late transcripts. It is evidently 
necessary to adduce material from later sources, if a comparison is 
to be possible. Z. has made a halfhearted attempt to examine post- 
Conquest material, but has found no perfectly safe instances. In 
EP he has at least found one, Addington Ches. (presumably 
for Adlington). In reality there are numerous reasonably safe 
examples of the type in question in Anglian counties. To the five 
examples of names found in OE sources and therefore perfectly 
safe, may be added first Tissington Derby, Adlington, 
Alkrington Lancs, Edlington, Lissington Lincs, Earding- 
ton, Wilmington Salop, Almington Staffs, Kilvington Notts, 
Oughtrington, Tytherington Ches, Kilvington Yorks (NR), 
Drighlington, Edlington, Ouston (olim Wolsington etc.) 
Yorks (WR), Woolsington Nb and many others. Alwalton 
Hunts is OE #pelwoldingtun, later always Adelwalton and the 
like. It is pretty obvious that Kimbolton Hunts (Chenebaltone 
DB) is from Cynebaldingtin, and that many pl. ns that apparently 
have an uninflected pers. n. as first el. in reality contain a deriva- 
tive in -ing, e.g. Alkmonton Derby, Wyberton Lincs, 
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Albrighton, Kemberton, Tibberton, Woofferton Salop, 
Wilbrighton Staffs and numerous cthers. These are all names 
in -tin. lf the names with other elements were added, the list 
would become much longer. Clearly the type in question was as 
common in Anglian as in Saxon counties. 

As Professor Zachrisson practically rules out short-names as ele- 
ments of pl. ns, he has to find some other explanation of names 
that have been hitherto supposed to contain such. In the majority 
of cases he explains these elements as common nouns, usually with 
a topographical meaning. A great many pl. ns, in his opinion, 
contain hitherto unknown OE words meaning ‘hill,’ ‘ marsh’ etc. 
So far as these hypothetic words occur in UE sources they gen- 
erally have the unfortunate habit of appearing exclusively as the 
first el. of names and in the genitive form or else as the base of 
derivatives, which facts have caused them to be mistaken for pers. 
ns. For while pers. ns regularly appear in the gen. form, this is 
very rarely the case with common nouns, except under special cir- 
cumstances, and known topographical words generally appear both 
as the first and as the second el. of pl. ns. The new elements dis- 
covered, moreover, are in the majority of instances unknown outside 
some pl. ns, not being recorded in any other English sources or in 
Continental languages. They generally have to be derived direct 
from some root, which has sometimes even to be invented for them. 

Most of the new words so far discovered mean ‘hill’ or the like. 
Here is a list of some of the new words for ‘hill,’ ‘ hillside’ or 
the like which we are called upon to add to the OE vocabulary: 
*badde, *beaduc, *bate, *buc, *diic, *didel, *éocer, *hlides(e), 
*oc (or *dc), *ocer, *hnop, *wroc. Of words for ‘fen’ may be 
mentioned *affe, *god, *guter, *gype, *gypel. It is impossible 
here to discuss all these cases and indicate how the author has 
managed to get together this strange assortment of OE words. 
A few examples must suffice. 

The word *dic ‘hill or hill-side’ is derived from OE dican 
‘to dive ’ and is postulated solely to explain the pers.n. Ducemann 
(in Ducemannestun), which is held to mean ‘ man who lives on or 
near a hill or hill-slope,’ and Norduck Bucks, of which no early 
forms are given, doubtless because none are known. It is suggested 
that *diic is related to (identical with?) Swed duk, German Tuch 
‘table cloth,’ which may, it is suggested, have meant ‘ something 
that hangs down.’ Evidently Prof. Z. does not know that Swed 
duk is a loanword and that Tuch, OHG tuoh goes back to dok. 
Comments are unnecessary. OE *god, *gype ‘fen’ are held to be 
related to OE géotan etc., representing a side-root with IG ¢. 
OE *god is postulated on the strength of a few pl. ns such as 
Goddings, Godalming, *gype to account for OE Gyprices 
wille and the poor spelling Gything in an OE charter for Gyting 
(now Guiting), *gypel on the strength of the pl.n. Givendale 
(Gydlingdale c 1020). It is suggested that the new word *god 
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‘fen’ is found in Gotha (in Germany) and Norw Gudaaen, 
which latter is explained in Norske elvenavne as ‘holy brook.’ 
OE *éocer ‘hill’ is taken to be related to OE éaca ‘ increase’ etc., 
representing a root-form euk-, not otherwise recorded in Germanic 
languages. It is assumed solely for Eggardon Hill in Dorset 
(Giochresdone 1084). But Eggardon doubtless contains the 
same first el. as Exbury Hants (Ykeresbirie 1196, Ekeresbur 
1212, Hukeresbir 1235). Exbury is on flat land near the Solent. 
A more probable first el. of the names is OE *Hohhere, corre- 
sponding to OSwed Joar. Hohhere, it may be objected, is unre- 
corded, but so is *éocer. Cognate with *éocer are OE *oc and 
*ocer, held to be found in the river-name Okement and in OE 
oce(r)burna. OE *effe ‘fen’ is assumed for Affpuddle, on - 
which see supra, and Effingham, which, of course, means ‘ the 
ham of Affa’s people.’ A’ ffa is a well evidenced pers. n. 

Of the kind here indicated are the majority of Prof. Zachrisson’s 
new contributions to place-name etymology. There are, no doubt, 
some suggestions that may be useful or at least worthy of serious 
discussion, but they are few. A good suggestion is that Coleshill 
contains an OE coll ‘ hill’ corresponding to ON kolir etc. I had 
come to the same conclusion independently. But here we have a 
word evidenced in cognate languages, which may well have belonged 
to the English vocabulary too. Etymologies of this kind have often 
been suggested before by other scholars. 

The two papers give rise to a good deal of criticism also in other 
respects. The method is often very loose, and there are numerous 
slips and inaccuracies. PNP p. 49, for instance, we are told that 
names in -worth, which are all very old and as a rule denote small, 
insignificant places, are not likely to contain pers. ns. In EP p. 47 
this statement is evidently forgotten, and worp is now one of the 
elements most often combined with pers. ns (10 OE cases, which 
might be added to). The first statement must have been made 
before the author had begun to study the question. PNP p. 30 
we are told that names of the type Swidhelmingdenn (denn 
‘ swine-pasture’ with a derivative in -ing from a pers. n. as first 
el.) were not likely to survive, and the author takes some trouble 
to make out that OE Swidredingdenn is not derived from OE 
Swidred, but from OE swidra ‘right’ (hand). Of course, names 
in -denn with an ing-derivative as first el. are common in Kent, as 
Benenden, Halden, Rolvenden. 

Wymering is placed in the Isle of Wight instead of in the 
mainland of Hants. On the other hand Arreton is removed 
from Wight to Wilts. On p. 28 (PNP) Alfreton and Bad- 
minton are given wrong forms. Several OE names are stated 
to be lost that are still in use. In PNP n:0 29 Alchmundingtuun 
is Alkington Gloucs, n:0 40 AMperedingetun, Ardington 
Berks, n: 0 42 Helmerdingtun, Hilmarton Wilts. In EP n:o0 10 
Cudredesdone is Coulsdon Surrey, n:0 31 Eardulfeslea, Ardley 
Oxon (cf. ERN p. 56), n:o 51 Alwartune, Alderton Ess (nr 
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Dibden, Tippedene in the same charter), n:0 53 Wynsigestun, 
Wonston Hants, n:o 61 Cynemerestun, Crimchard Somerset 
(see EPPN, p. 64), n: 0 87 Gislheresuuyrth, doubtless Isleworth 
Midds. 

Several important names are omitted, especially in EP, where 
the author could not rely on the work of other scholars to the same 
extent asin PNP. Under him we miss Huneuualdesham BCS 563 
(now lost), under léah Lopereslege BCS 1050, Kinnersley He 
(Cyrdesleah KCD 755, Kynardesle 1242 Fees), under stan Brixton 
Surrey, under tim Kinvaston Staffs (Kinwaldestun 996), under 
tréo Histree Herts (Tidulfestreow BCS 245), under din Kil- 
mersdon Somerset (Kunemersdone BCS 889). 

Professor Zachrisson’s papers contain some useful negative criti- 
cism. The importance of pers. ns as elements of pl. ns has doubt- 
less been to some extent overrated. Professor Zachrisson’s criticism 
may stimulate thought and cause scholars to attempt to find better 
sources for difficult elements than unrecorded pers. ns or else to 
take more care to explain postulated names etymologically. On the 
other hand it is obvious that he himself goes to a far greater excess 
in undervaluing the importance of pers. ns than the scholars criti- 
cised by him do in the other direction. It is clearly as great a 
methodical error to undervalue the importance of pers. ns as to 
overestimate it. There is no doubt a certain amount of truth in 
the so called “terminal test.” Habitative names far more often 
contain pers. ns than pure nature-names. But this, I think, is 
generally admitted or at least understood. And it cannot be denied 
that elements such as din or hyll are often combined with pers. ns. 
The reason is not far to seek. Diin does not always mean ‘hill.’ 
It often means ‘hill pasture.’ Hence the common name Kings- 
down ‘ the king’s hill pasture.’ Such a name is not a nature-name 
pure and simple. Even burna ‘stream’ is sometimes combined 
with pers. ns. A safe case is Simonburn Nb ‘ Sigemund’s 
stream.’ A stream was an economic asset because of its fish or of 
a water-fall, and could be named from its owner. Also a stream 
could be named from an accident that had befallen a certain person 
in it. Professor Zachrisson adduces a similar explanation for 
Kempsford Gl (Cynemeresford 800 AS Chron), though in this 
case with doubtful justification, for there is nothing to suggest that 
the ford got its name after the battle fought near it in 800. Names 
in -ford often have pers. ns as first element. 

The positive contributions to English place-name etymology in 
the two papers are of slight value. Examples of the etymological 
method used have been given. It may be added that even in cases 
where etymologies do not imply new words of doubtful authenticity 
they are often far-fetched and improbable. No doubt there are a 
few good or useful etymological suggestions, though not all of them 
are new. Apart from the etymologies the books contain useful 


suggestions or observations. 
E1tert EKWALL 


University of Lund 
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Heilige wnd Heiligenlegende in England. Studien zum 16. und 
17. Jahrhundert. Erster Band. By Rupotr Kapp. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1934. Pp. xiii + 372. 


This is an unusually able book, which ought to be read by every- 
one interested in the literary and religious currents of the sixteenth 
century. Although Dr. Kapp’s set purpose was to write a history 
of what happened to saints and their legends during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, he really has accomplished, in this first 
volume, a good deal more than the title indicates. Using legends 
for guidance, he has traced the cultural history of the period and 
has succeeded admirably in clarifying certain aspects of it. The 
achievement is the more notable in that he has used for the basis 
of his study a form which was, if not decadent, at least what biolo- 
gists call “recessive.” JI daresay that I have had occasion to 
acquaint myself with more of his material than most persons; and 
I can bear witness both to the breadth of his reading and to the 
illuminating treatment he has given his subject. 

After a brief discussion of the many twists to which the terms 
“legend ” and “saint” have been submitted in the course of time, 
he devotes a chapter to the Golden Legend, showing that the great 
popularity of Caxton’s translation had diminished by 1538, the 
year in which the tomb of Thomas of Canterbury was destroyed 
and Cromwell ordered that sermons should be based only on the 
Scriptures. It is significant that the last edition should have ap- 
peared in 1527, for unquestionably the authority of legends declined 
during the earlier decades of the century. It is also significant, as 
showing the cross-currents of the period, that John Mirk’s Festial, 
which was printed twice as often as the Golden Legend, seems to 
have continued in use by preachers much longer than the greater 
work. Dr. Kapp makes one of his infrequent slips (p. 49) in 
assuming that the Festial is little more than a compendium based 
on the Golden Legend. A forthcoming book by my colleague Pro- 
fessor Albert Elsasser will make this point abundantly clear. 

In a third chapter Dr. Kapp presents a valuable analysis of the 
early prints of individual legends, basing it in part on the day- 
book of John Dorne, the Oxford bookseller. He has found prints 
of twenty-five legends, and rightly supposes that others may be 
lost. In this connection I wish to indicate a few minor errors on 
Dr. Kapp’s part and my own. The St. Jerome in MS. Magdalen 
College, Oxford, is not an English work (p. 62, on the authority 
of my Saints’ Legends, p. 288) but is in Latin. As to the ascrip- 
tion of St. Bridget (p. 63) to Gascoigne, see W. P. Cumming, The 
Revelations of Saint Birgitta, 1929, p. xxx, note 2 (HETS., 178). 
Edward the Confessor (see p. 66) was not canonized or regarded 


1 Dr. Kapp ought to read H. Delehaye, Sanctus, 1927. 
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as a saint by anybody until the Angevin kings found it a con- 
venience. Dr. Kapp is far too kind in excusing me (p. 66) for 
having called Hatfield’s St. Ursula a work in prose. 

The story the author tells in a series of chapters concerning 
saints and their legends during the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Mary is far too complicated to summarize briefly, but it 
is one of the most valuable sections of his book. He has succeeded 
in defining the varying attitudes of humanists and reformers, has 
shown the rise of antiquarian interest coincident with destructive 
zeal, and has not failed to note the lagging conservatism of people 
at large. As always, England in the sixteenth century had her 
fiery radicals and stubborn die-hards, her trimmers and cool-headed 
men of intellect. Through passions and through muddlings they 
worked out characteristically the not ignoble compromise of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when Foxe could make an Anglican legend-book and 
Spenser give new and lasting significance to old material in his 
poetry. Not the least interesting of the author’s chapters is the 
final one on Spenser’s attitude to legends and his use of them. I 
think that Dr. Kapp, here as elsewhere, tends to make too sharp a 
distinction between Puritans and Anglicans, since Puritans in 
Elizabeth’s time were after all Anglicans; but this does not invali- 
date his conclusions. 

Besides all this, there is a useful account of chap-books contain- 
ing legendary material? and a chapter on legends in the religious 
poetry of Elizabeth’s reign. In the latter he prints some hitherto 
inedited verse by William Forrest from MS. Harleian 1703, though 
he oddly slurs over the Theophilus without comment. I should 
like to note, in concluding this review of an excellent book, that 
the similarity of the Placidas story to that of Job (p. 319) was 
recognized long before Caxton’s Golden Legend appeared, and that 
Partridge’s poem on this theme still seems to me a very dull piece 
of work. 

GorDON GEROULD 

Princeton University 


Der Sabbath in England: Wesen und Entwicklung des englischen 
Sonntags. By Dr. Max Levy (Kélner anglistische Arbeiten, 
vol. 18). Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1933. Pp. 297. 


Dr. Levy introduces his subject with observations upon the value 
for rest and contemplation in the observance of a rhythmically re- 
current day. He next considers the Jewish week with its Sabbath, 
and such analogues in ancient civilization as the nundinae and 
planet-week. The rest of the book, rich in illustrative matter, 


* As to Eustace (p. 233) Dr. Kapp should have noted A. H. Krappe, 
Nuovi Studi Medievali, 11, 223-258 (1926-7). 
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presents fully the historical development of the Lord’s Day in 
theory and observance in England from the earliest times up to 
the year 1932—the legislation with respect to Sunday; the views 
or testimony of theologians and secular authors (not excepting 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and George Herbert) on the ques- 
tion of the name of Sabbath, or the relation of Sunday to the 
Jewish Sabbath, or the obligations involved in observance, and 
kindred matters; comparisons at different periods with the Con- 
tinental Sunday; and the influences brought to bear at different 
times, for example, that of the Bible in the age of Elizabeth, and, 
in the last century, of the industrial revolution, the social-hygienic 


philosophy, the English week-end, and the English attitude to - 


sports. Rigorism, inherited from the Puritans, has weakened, the 
author contends, because the ascetic element in it failed eventually 
to reflect the culture of the people and to express an inner need. 

For the Middle Ages Dr. Levy makes considerable use of the 
contributions of Wilhelm Thomas. A reading of G. R. Owst’s 
recent Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England leads one to ex- 
pect that a fuller acquaintance than we now have with mediaeval 
sermons will bring to light further valuable testimony on the Eng- 
lish Sunday of that period. 

Some typographical errors are noticeable in both German and 
English sections of the text, but they do no great damage. There 
is a useful book-list at the end of the volume. This is an interest- 
ing and very serviceable book. One misses a helpful classification 
of doctrinal theories like that in the first of Hessey’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, but the account here is much more thorough, and, of course, 
has the advantage of being up-to-date, 

Harry CAPLAN 

Cornell University 


Godes Peace and the Queenes: Vicissitudes of a House 1539-1615. 
By Norreys JEpHSON O’Conor. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. vi+ 154. $2.50. 


This book brings forward the highly important question of the 
scholarly standards that should be maintained in the publications 
of a university press. Mr. O’Conor has written an excellent vol- 
ume which is a decided addition to historical literature. I am 
unwilling to enter the controversy as to what percentage of his 
sources were already in print. Few laymen pass their leisure mo- 
ments glancing through the Acts of the Privy Council. Mr. O’Conor 
has made available to the general reader a selection of documents 
of great interest to the student of Elizabethan life. The story 
centers in the Oxfordshire mansion house of Weston-on-the-Green. 
While Mr. O’Conor devotes a fair number of pages to its actual 
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owners, Lord Williams of Thame and his son-in-law, Lord Norris 
of Rycote, he seems far more interested in the erratic Henry Clin- 
ton, second earl of Lincoln, whose diverse misdeeds included a vio- 
lent attack on the house at Weston. This exposition of what could 
happen in “Godes Peace and the Queenes” and of how far an 
Elizabethan earl could transgress with impunity should form an 
excellent antidote to text-book remarks on the effectiveness of Tu- 
dor discipline. I recommend this book to all who are interested 
in the period. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. O’Conor’s work lacks the meticu- 
lous accuracy in regard to details which one expects in a publica- 
tion of the Harvard University Press. For instance there appears 
in the index the astonishing entry “ Northumberland, Earl of 
(Charles Neville).” It is not a mere slip, for there is also “ Ne- 
ville, Charles, see Northumberland, Earl of.” Thomas Percy was 
the ear! of Northumberland, and Charles Neville the earl of West- 
moreland. Both are mentioned on page 44, but only Northumber- 
land is in the index. Again on page 43 the author speaks of Sir 
Richard Fiennes, “ who was accepted by King Henry VI as Lord 
Dacre of the South.” He goes on to say that “ In 1533 Sir Richard 
was succeeded as Lord Dacre by his grandson.” The Complete 
Peerage, which Mr. O’Conor gives as his authority, shows that Sir 
Richard did not set a record for longevity, but died in 1483. It was 
his grandson and successor who died in 1533. While errors of this 
sort are of little importance in themselves, they shake the reader’s 
confidence in the accuracy of Mr. O’Conor’s research. 

A far more serious matter is Mr. O’Conor’s casual treatment of 
quotations. Scholarly convention demands that if the original 
spelling be retained, it should be rendered with absolute accuracy. 
None of the quotations in this book which I have compared with 
the source given is completely correct. Particularly annoying is the 
replacing of single words such as deceased and said on page 82 with 
the dots which mark an omission. Finally, Mr. O’Conor, despite 
his affection for dots, does not place them at the end of his quota- 
tions. Hence the reader has no way of knowing how much of a let- 
ter he has chosen to print. 

None of these criticisms need disturb the general reader. For 
him Mr. O’Conor has produced a valuable and highly entertaining 
book. It is lively, well written, and well illustrated and deserves a 
warm welcome from all lovers of Tudor England. The very excel- 
lence of the book makes it all the more deplorable that it should be 
marred by unnecessary inaccuracies, 


SIDNEY PAINTER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Early Career of Alexander Pope. By GrorcE SHERBURN. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University 
Press], 1934. Pp. viii +326. $5.00. 


Professor Sherburn has in this book made so important a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Pope’s career, down to the years just 
preceding the Dunciad of 1728, that all scholars will earnestly 
hope for a further volume which shall deal in similar fashion with 
the remaining decades. His three-hundred-odd pages are crowded 
with matter. Besides making thorough use of such generally acces- 
sible sources as Spence, Nichols, and the correspondence printed 
by Elwin-Courthope, he has read widely in the periodical and 
ephemeral literature of the period, and has had access to unpub- 
lished manuscripts both in the British Museum and the Hunting- 
ton Library. So full is the documentation, that the volume be- 
comes a source-book for Pope’s biography indispensable for every 
serious student. 

Pope has been unfortunate in ‘his biographers—as Mr. Sher- 
burn makes plain in his discriminating Introduction dealing with 
“ Earlier Biographers.” They have usually been ready to accept in 
all doubtful cases the interpretation most damaging to Pope. 
Though Mr. Sherburn undertakes no indiscriminate whitewash- 
ing, he does not forget the elementary principle of justice which 
assures to the accused the benefit of reasonable doubt. He de- 
clines to condemn Pope on evidence which, carefully analysed, 
turns out to be only the unsupported assertion of an angry enemy. 
It is, for example, only on the evidence of Dennis himself that 
biographers have represented Pope as persuading Lintot to pub- 
lish Dennis’s hostile Remarks on Addison’s Cato. In the whole 
episode of Pope’s witty retort to Dennis, it is Addison rather than 
Pope who seems to have acted with something less than straight- 
forward honesty. 

One of the most significant of Mr. Sherburn’s chapters is that 
which considers the relations of Pope and Addison. The evidence 
here presented gives abundant justification for the famous “ char- 
acter” of “Atticus” as “willing to wound, and yet afraid to 
strike.” I do not see how one can fail to accept Mr. Sherburn’s 
conclusion that Addison was directly concerned in Tickel’s rival 
translation of Homer, and that the publication of Tickel’s first 
book of the Iliad, just two days later than Pope’s first volume, was 
so timed that it might do greatest harm to Pope. It seems clear 
also that Addison was privy to the attack of Burnet and Ducket 
in Homerides: “or a Letter to Mr. Pope occasion’d by his in- 
tended Translation of Homer.” No wonder Pope thought Addi- 
son jealous of the rising reputation of a younger “brother near 
the throne.” Equally significant is the chapter entitled “The 
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Ethics of Collaboration,” which is concerned with the translation 
of the Odyssey. From this episode Pope emerges much less hap- 
pily than from his quarrel with Addison. If Mr. Sherburn’s 
presentation of the facts makes Pope’s conduct somewhat more 
understandable, it makes no attempt to clear him from the guilt 
of deliberate misrepresentation. 

Mr. Sherburn himself expresses regret that he has been so 
“ ploddingly factual,” and his reviewer must confess to some dis- 
appointment at finding that in these pages Pope is so often a 
mere focal point of controversy, and so seldom steps forth as a 
poet or comes to life as an imaginatively realized personality. But 
the garnering of facts and the dispassionate sifting of evidence is 
peculiarly necessary in the case of an author who has been so 
often and so seriously the subject of hostile prejudice. Mr. Sher- 
burn has done, and done well, a very useful task, and has probably 
been wise in deciding that he could not combine with it very much 
of literary appraisal or imaginative portraiture. He is fully justi- 
fied in his modest hope that his book “ may serve as a preliminary 
to better criticism of Pope.” 

Rosert K. Roor 

Princeton University 


Observations on Some Tendencies of Sentiment and Ethics, Chiefly 
in Minor Poetry and Essay in the Eighteenth Century until 
the Execution of Dr. W. Dodd in 1777. By JoHANNES HEN- 
DRIK Harper. Amsterdam: 1933. Pp. 320. 


Anticipating criticism of his extended discussion of melancholy 
in his opening chapters, Dr. Harder explains that “the history of 
humanitarianism is so closely linked to the mood that a discussion 
of the manifestations of some of its tendencies in English litera- 
ture was unavoidable.” Unfortunately, the author, though he 
enumerates sundry passages from seventeenth-century works that 
mention or deal with melancholy, fails to show a basic relation 
between it and the spirit of humanitarianism. 

It is in Burton, if anywhere, that Harder finds “ melancholy the 
favoyrable atmosphere for the cultivation of gloomy as well as 
charitable and Utopian thoughts,” and the thirty-six pages imme- 
diately following his analysis of The Anatomy of Melancholy con- 
tribute little or nothing to the development of his thesis. This 
material with adequate references could have been put in a com- 
pact yootnote. Such a procedure would have added somewhat to 
the cyntinuity of treatment, a quality sadly lacking throughout 
the whole book. With very little illuminative interpretation, pas- 
sage after passage is quoted from poets and essayists, mostly minor, 
and lizted under forty-one chapter headings such as “ Melancholy,” 
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“ Elegiac Poetry,” “Interest in Beggars,” “ God’s Wisdom in the 
Universe,” “ Michael Montaigne,” “Slavery,” “Lunacy,” and 
“Freemasonry.” The work lacks direction and definiteness. It 
is full of disjunctive reasoning, irrelevancy, and superfluous 
itemization (pp. 55-56, bottom of p. 57, 86 ff.) Nowhere does 
Harder specifically clarify the contribution which the melancholy 
theme made to the development of humanitarianism in literature. 
Neither the text nor the bibliography reveals any awareness of 
Reed’s The Background of Gray’s Elegy (1924) and Draper’s The 
Funeral Elegy (1929). Knowledge of Miss Reed’s work would 
have made many observations unnecessary, for example, the criti- 
cism of H. H. Clark’s statement that Parnell “restored melan- 
choly to literature” (p. 59). 


There is no index. 
HERBERT DRENNON 


State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


S. T. Coleridge’s Treatise on Method as published in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana. Edited with Introduction, Manuscript 
Fragments, and Notes for a Complete Collation with the 
Essays on Method in “The Friend” by Atice D. SNYDER. 
London: Constable & Co., 1934. Pp. xxviii + 92. 6s. 


In 1818 the first volume of a new “ methodical ” Encyclopaedia, 
the Metropolitana, appeared with a Preliminary Treatise on 
Method by Coleridge. This introductory treatise appeared in a 
form, as Coleridge put it, “ bedeviled ” by the editors. Since the 
manuscript of the Treatise has disappeared, it is impossible to tell 
the extent of the alteration. But Coleridge at least saw fit to re- 
produce the substance of the Treatise, much of it verbatim, in 
scattered essays in the third volume of The Friend (also published 
in 1818). He not only wrote the Preliminary Treatise but planned 
the Encyclopaedia as a whole. This plan was later altered and 
partly abandoned, but it did much to influence the Encyclopaedia 
and to enlist the interest of contributing scholars. 

Professor Snyder has performed a real service in making acces- 
sible a work of Coleridge that was difficult to obtain as well as in 
supplying careful textual criticism and an illuminating discussion 
of the occasion of the Treatise and its rédle in Coleridge’s intellec- 
tual history. In so doing she has successfully challenged “ certain 
assumptions about this work, first, that the Treatise is essentially 
the same as the essays on method in The Friend, and second, that 
if the two do show marked differences, The Friend contains all 
that is truly Coleridge’s.” 

The T'reatise expresses some of the fundamentals of its author’s 
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eclectic, and rather “ tender-minded ” philosophy. Although these 
ideas are familiar to the readers of Coleridge’s other prose works, 
many will prefer the more succinct and untheological account now 
made accessible. The application of Coleridge’s thought, more- 
over, to the problem of ordering an Encyclopaedia has a certain 
amount of independent interest. Since he believes that order is 
largely mind-imposed, rather than inherent in external nature, he 
believes that the key to an understanding of order, and also the 
key to method or the ordering of thought, must be a psychological 
principle. He finds this principle in the progressive character of 
the mind itself, in its growth from sense and instinct to pure 
reason, imagination, and faith. He supposes that he has thus dis- 
covered a hierarchy of mental phases, to which the various sci- 
ences correspond, each fitting in its appropriate place in the scale. 
Students of Romantic poetry will be interested in the similarity 
of various doctrines stated in the Treatise and the ideas expressed 
by Wordsworth, especially in The Prelude. Both writers stress the 
importance of the development of mental life according to “a 
principle of unity with progression ”; both maintain that the prog- 
ress of the mind and the unity of thought depend upon a vigorous 
“mental initiative ”; both think that “the state of Mind adapted 
to such progress holds a due mean between a passiveness under 
external impression, and an excessive activity of mere reflection ” ; 
both conjecture that this progress follows a path “ predetermined ” 
by truths “in the Mind itself” and “ originating in the Mind”; 
both conceive that such a truth, or transcendental idea, appears at 
first in the child as “a mere instinct, a vague appetency towards 
something which the Mind incessantly hunts for,” and that it 
emerges only gradually as a clear and distinct idea; both enter- 
tain the optimistic religious faith that “everything around us is 
full of blessings,” and that the mind tends to develop in beneficent 
fashion from mood and sensation to imagination and intellect; 
both believe that “the Poetical Method requires . . . a preponder- 
ance of pleasureable feeling,” and that the arts are “applied to 
the purposes of pleasure through the medium of the Imagination ” ; 
and both retain a trace of the “ doctrine of perfectibility,” regard- 
ing “all that is Human in Human Nature, and all that in Nature 
is above herself, as together working forward that far deeper and 
more permanent revolution in the Moral World of which the recent 
changes in the Political World may be regarded as the pioneer- 
ing whirlwind and storm.” Thus the Treatise helps to confirm a 
view that has rapidly been gaining ground that Wordsworth and 
Coleridge cannot be understood apart from their influence on each 
other. Perhaps the main interest of present-day scholars in the 
Treatise will be directed to an examination of this evidence. 


University of Washington MELVIN M. RApDER 
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Carlyle and German Thought: 1819-1834. By CHARLES FRED- 
ERICK HArro~pD. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 
346. $2.50. 


Many statements have been made about the influence of German 
thought, particularly German philosophical thought, upon the for- 
mation of Carlyle’s ultimate point of view. The majority of these 
have been general statements founded upon no adequate investiga- 
tion, but belonging rather in the category of “impressions.” The 
most important contributions to the subject hitherto are doubtless 
Camille Bos’s Le Kantisme de Carlyle (1902) and Margaret 
Storr’s The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte (1929). For 
about ten years Professor Harrold has been devoting himself to a 
patient first-hand investigation of the material both primary and 
secondary. With an adequate background of philosophy he has 
been able to do what could not be done by many English scholars. 
It will be a long time before his work can be superseded, if, indeed, 
there should be any need of doing the task again. 

It seems to me that Mr. Harrold has gone about his study in the 
right frame of mind. He rightly considers Carlyle not as a philoso- 
pher, but “ as a man of letters indebted in a peculiar degree to those 
metaphysical inquiries which he constantly thought of as sympto- 
matic of disease in a man or an age.” A man of letters possessed 
of a mind like Carlyle’s finds many intellectual affinities, in conse- 
quence of which it is easy for the unwary to suspect borrowings 
where they do not actually exist. Mr. Harrold has avoided this pit- 
fall by basing his primary conclusions upon those borrowings only 
which are obvious. “ A number of secondary elements in Carlyle’s 
doctrines will be seen as indirectly appropriated and then more or 
less transformed. Still other elements will be considered as strik- 
ing parallels to certain German doctrines, but as of very doubtful 
German origin. We shall find Carlyle appropriating, rejecting, 
transforming. He invaded authors like a monarch, and exercised a 
royal privilege in ordering his newly acquired possessions accord- 
ing to the requirements of his own domain.” That is well said. It 
is, in fact, a brief summary of the results of a ten year investigation. 

Specifically, Mr. Harrold finds that the influence of Kant upon 
Carlyle has been most exaggerated. “There is no evidence... 
that Carlyle ever understood, or sought to understand, Kant’s inves- 
tigations into the limits of knowledge, or truly sensed the signifi- 
cance of the attempt.” It is into the spirit of Fichte’s metaphysi- 
cal system that Harrold believes Carlyle to have penetrated farth- 
est. “It is not too much to say that whenever Carlyle momentarily 
speaks like a philosopher, it is as a follower of Fichte. Of all the 
German metaphysicians, Carlyle understood him most naturally 
and interpreted him with the least sacrifice of the original 
meaning.” 
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In the end Mr. Harrold reaches a conclusion which on the sur- 
face seems not too favorable to Carlyle. “ He was not a philosopher 
but a wanderer among ideas, seeking here and there an echo of his 
own convictions.” Thus it would appear that Carlyle must event- 
ually find his place among the general run of human beings who 
go about searching not for the truth but for reasons to continue 
believing as they began. Mr. Harrold discerns too clearly, how- 
ever, to allow us any such conclusion. He recognizes the spark of 
genius in Carlyle. To be sure he was no philosopher. At no time 
would he have attempted to construct a philosophical system. He 
did not read philosophers with the purpose of comprehending and 
appropriating their systems. He read them, it seems to me, for 
their power of stimulation and suggestion. He found that certain 
passages acted upon his mind as steel acts upon flint. The impor- 
tant thing is the spark which was struck from Carlyle’s mind. Mr. 
Harrold knows this: “‘ influence,” he writes, “is too mechanical 
a term to apply to the discoveries of a mind of such power as Car- 
lyle’s ”; and for this reason he is a safe guide to those who would 
thread the mazes of Carlyle’s wide reading. Professor Harrold is 
to be congratulated upon having in the main avoided the jargon of 
philosophica] thought, and consequently upon giving us a book 
which is genuinely alive. If there be any who think this result is 
easy of achievement, let them try working upon so great a mass of 
facts about such subject matter. 

H. Dunn 

College of Wooster 


BRIEF MENTION 


A Minor Augustan, being the Life and Works of George, Lord 
Lyttelton. By ANnanpa ViTTat Rao. Calcutta: The Book Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. 387%. Lord Lyttelton’s career as politician, author 
and patron of letters has of late attracted considerable attention. 
In 1927 appeared Bock’s dissertation of a hundred pages;? Dr. 
Rao’s volume is a thesis at the University of London; and, for 
almost ten years, Miss R. M. Davis, known for her monograph on 
Stephen Duck, has been at work on Lyttelton. Dr. Rao is appar- 
ently unacquainted with the labors of his German and American 
colleagues; and, though he adds to our knowledge of Lyttelton, his 
work can hardly be regarded as final. His elaborate bibliographies 
are full of general surveys of gardening, politics, and the like; but 
he seems to have overlooked Chew’s specialized paper on Lyttelton’s 


1B. Bock, George Lord Lyttelton und seine Stellung in der eng. Lit. des 
18. Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1927. 
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relation to Rousseau;* and, even more serious, though he uses 
contemporary letters and memoirs, he ignores the many re*i2ws of 
Lyttelton’s work in the Critical * and the Monthly,* and makes no 
reference to such proofs of his influence as Dialogues of the Living,’ 
The Vision,® an Ode to Lyttelton,’ and Charles Jenner’s Louisa. 
He omits The Regatta® and John Jones’s Elegy on Winter, which 
were inscribed to Lyttelton, and the references to Lyttelton in 
— of this Age® and in Thomas Francklin’s translation of 
ucian. 

Although there is no evidence of foreign idiom, the style is loose 
and too often marred by ambiguity of syntax and of pronominal 
reference. One regrets, moreover, such slips as “ Rev. Ayscough,” ?° 
“drift” for rift, “pay” for play,?? “elegantarium,”** “ Gui- 
lia,” 1* “ while ” for whereas,?® and such a sentence as, “ There is a 
very detailed criticism of Gray in the long letter Walpole wrote, and 
many remarkable opinions.” 

JOHN W. DRAPER 

West Virginia University 


Elizabethan and Stuart Plays. Edited by CHARLES READ BASKER- 
viILL, Vircit B. [and] ArtrHur H. Neruercot. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, [1934]. Pp. x + 1660. $5.00. 
This anthology has the advantage of a somewhat larger compass 
than other collections of the early drama compiled for class use. 
Here are forty-two plays (Shakespeare being excluded) beginning 
with Roister Doister, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and Gorboduc, and 
extending to 7’he Broken Heart and The Cardinal. By beginning 
early the editors are able to illustrate some of the formative influ- 
ences upon the Elizabethan drama and at the same time to repre- 
sent adequately the variety of dramatic output during the entire 
period. Every editor of a collection of plays is necessarily faced 
with an appallingly large number of titles which must inevitably 
go into his book. Into this volume the editors have admitted 
enough of such plays to satisfy most readers, but they are par- 
ticularly to be congratulated, in other instances, upon some un- 


2See S. C. Chew, MIN., xxxm, 321. 

3H. g. Critical Review, 1x, 390; xm, 456 et seq.; XIX, 461; xxrx, 316 
et seq.; XXXIII, 1; XXxXIv,i and 81; xxxIx, 1 et seq. 

4H. g. Monthly Review, 555; LXvil, 73; 128 et seq. 

5 Reviewed in the Critical, x11, 519-520. 

® Reviewed in the Monthly, Lxt1, 87. 

7 See Critical, xXxvI, 234. 

8 Tbid., 507; and Monthly, Lit, 553. 

® Monthly, xIx, 434. 

10 Rao, 48. 12 Toid., 141. 14 Toid., 176. 

11 91. 18 [bid., 177. 18 Tbid., 270. 
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usual and happy selections. Marlowe is represented not only by 
Faustus, but also by Edward II and Part I of Tamburlaine ; 
Dekker by The Honest Whore as well as by The Shoemakers’ Holi- 
day; Jonson by a masque as well as by four plays; Beaumont and 
Fletcher by four plays; and Middleton, Massinger, Ford, and 
Shirley, by two each. In addition, room has been found for popu- 
lar pieces like Cambises, Mucedorus, and even a jig. Taken to- 
gether, the collection is unusually satisfactory. Editorially, the 
volume is designed not so much for the scholar as for the reader 
interested primarily in the literary and dramatic qualities of the 
plays. The texts are reprints of original early editions, facsimiles 
of them, or standard modern editions; spelling and punctuation 
have been modernized ; and difficult words and phrases are glossed 
at the foot of the page on which they occur. Brief biographical 
and critical headnotes explain the relation of each particular drama 
to contemporary or previous work. 
KARL J. HOLZKNECHT 
New York University 


Songs from the Restoration Theater. Edited by Wituarp 
THorP. Princeton: University Press, 1934. -Pp. 138. $2.50. 
Twenty-seven Restoration theater songs by Dryden, Congreve, 
Otway, Lee, Wycherley, Farquhar, Sedley, and seven lesser authors, 
are reprinted in this attractive volume. The songs themselves will 
be familiar to most readers; but the original airs, here reproduced 
in facsimile from the old music books, have not been generally 
accessible. The notes contain much new and valuable informa- 
tion about the composers and singers of the songs. It is regret- 
table, in view of the merits of the book, that it does not conform 
in all respects to the standards of modern scholarship. Lack of 
space forbids the giving of particular examples, but the following 
defects of scholarly method are grave enough to be noticed here. 
(1) The punctuation in the introduction and notes is extraordi- 
narily lax. Non-restrictive relative clauses are seldom set off by 
commas, and the final comma is often omitted in the citation of 
dates, page numbers, and scenes. Other errors of punctuation occur. 
(2) Several mutually inconsistent methods of citing dates, page 
numbers, and titles are used. Some references are enclosed in 
parentheses ; others are set off by commas. Inclusive page numbers 
are not cited; often page numbers are not cited at all. Titles are 
cited both with and without the article. In the general index, one- 
word titles like The Funeral are allowed the article, but multi- 
word titles like The Duke of Guise are not. (3) No table of 
abbreviations is provided. Hence esoteric symbols like B. M. G. 304 
(73), Cal. S. P. Dom., or T. C. Trinity 1699, will be unintelligible 
to some readers. (4) In the index to songs, first lines beginning 
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with the word “ Ah ” are listed before first lines beginning with the 
indefinite article “ A.” (5) The sources of the musical facsimiles 
are not always specified—for example, the facsimile of the music 
for “ Ah false Amyntas, can that hour.” 
CYRUS L. DAY 
University of Delaware 


Modern Prose Style. By Bonamy Dosréz. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford U. Press], 1934. Pp. 
vili + 252. $2.75. Prose anthologies are, for evident reasons, 
less satisfactory than collections of verse. Mr. Dobrée’s work, how- 
ever, is something more than an anthology; for his selections, 
usually a page or two long, are carried on a current of discussion 
of the character of prose style in general, of the types of prose 
(narrative, description, science, philosophy, and so on), and of the 
particular characteristics of the passages quoted. The book, there- 
fore, is a kind, though a very informal and inconclusive kind, of 
rhetoric. 

As an anthology, it holds strictly to the limits of its title. Henry 
James is perhaps the oldest author represented. The rest are 
nearly all living, many of them still quite young writers: San- 
tayana, Jeans, P. E. More (called ‘incurably romantic’), Walter 
Lippmann; Virginia Woolf, Ford, Hemingway, Faulkner; Grier- 
son, Sacheverel Sitwell; Gertrude Stein, Joyce; and many more. 

Concerning so various an assemblage it is evident that few gen- 
eral statements will be possible; and indeed one of the strongest 
impressions the reader will carry away from the book is that mod- 
ern rhetoric, having cast away its old formalities and preten- 
sions, has left itself but little to say. Mr. Dobrée, it is true, often 
attempts a definite, technical analysis of the vocal effects of his 
authors. He is fond, for instance, of noting how one or another 
of them prefers to end his sentences: Dean Inge with long syl- 
lables and a dying fall, Shaw “sharply, like a hammer-tap, or 
rattle,” Kipling in one place hard and sharp, and again not so 
much so. But we do not feel after all that we have won any defi- 
nite knowledge from these analyses. Mr. Dobrée’s doctrine is that 
what we call style is the individual sound of an author’s voice con- 
veyed somehow by his written words, and we recognize that the 
pure aesthetic truth of the matter must be something like that. 
But then, how to describe the differences of one voice and an- 
other? What, in short, becomes of ars rhetorica? 


M. W. CROLL 


Princeton University 
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Letters of William Michael Rossetti. Edited by CLARENCE 
GoHpDEs and Pautt FRANKLIN Baum. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1934. Pp. xii-+ 201. These eighty-seven letters from Ros- 
setti to Anne and Herbert Gilchrist are of particular interest in 
their revelation of‘the intense admiration which Whitman aroused 
in a few of his contemporaries and of the steps which these con- 
temporaries took to promote his reputation and assist him finan- 
cially. Appendices contain a letter from Rossetti to President 
Cleveland concerning Whitman, a list of subscribers to the Whit- 
man relief fund, and several communications from Rossetti to 
Charles Aldrich. A number of the letters have been previously 
published in part, but this is the first attempt at their accurate and 
complete reproduction. A good index contributes to the usability 
of the volume, which should also be of value to any one interested 
in Rossetti’s work as editor of Blake and Shelley. 


LEON HOWARD 
Pomona College 


American Literature: A Period Anthology. Oscar CARGILL, 
General Editor. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 1, to 1830, ed. R. 
E. SPILiEr, pp. xv + 758, $1.50; 11, 1830-1860, ed. T. McDowE LL, 
pp. xiii + 744, $1.50; 111, 1860-1888, ed. L. Wann, pp. xvi + 805, 
$1.50; Iv, 1888-1914, ed. O. CarGILL, pp. xv + 649, $1.35; v, 
since 1914, ed. J. H. NELSON, pp. xv + 506, $1.25. It is unfortu- 
nate that the bulk and expense of these volumes may preclude their 
wide use as class texts. Few colleges offer period courses in Ameri- 
can literature and students in the usual survey course could hardly 
be expected to purchase a five-volume anthology. As a scholarly 
contribution the work is admirable, despite a certain unevenness, 
perhaps inevitable in a series edited by different hands. Mr. Spil- 
ler’s volume is undoubtedly the best; its selections from the early 
travelers and the section devoted to Indian songs and legends repre- 
sent material seldom encountered in such a work. One full-length 
and two one-act plays are hardly an adequate guide to the develop- 
ment of American drama. Nor do chapters from the novels of 
Brown, Cooper, Stowe, Norris, Sinclair, and more recent writers 
constitute an effective means of studying the American novel. 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Besterman, Theodore.—Beginnings of sys- 
tematic bibliography. London [and New 
York]: Oxford U. Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 
81. $7.00. 

Durling, Dwight L.—Georgic tradition in 
English poetry. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 259. $3.00. (Colum- 
bia U. Studies in English and Comparative 
Lit., CXXI.) 

Firumbras and Otuel and Roland.—Ed. 
Mary G. O’Sullivan. London [and New 


York]: Oxford Univ. Press, 1935. 


Ixxxviii + 191. $7.50. 

Frederick J. T. and Ward, L. L. (eds.).— 
Reading for writing. New York: Crofts, 
1935. Pp. xii + 327. $1.50. 

Jones, H. M. and Leisy, E. E. (eds.).— 
Major American writers. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1935. Pp. xvi + 1528. $3.75. 

Keats, John.—Complete poems and selected 
letters. Ed. by C. De Witt Thorpe. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 1935. Pp. 
liv + 666. $1.50. (Doubleday-Doran Series 
in Lit.) 

Langland, William.—Vision of Piers Plow- 
man. Newlv rendered into modern Eng. by 
Henry W. Wells. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1935. Pp. xxx + 304. 

Long, Orie W.—Literary pioneers: early 
American explorers of European culture. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1935. 
Pp. viii + 267. $3.00. 

Nicholson, Marjorie—The microscope and 
English imagination. Northampton, Mass.: 
Smith College, 1935. Pp. 92. (Smith Col- 
lege Studies in Modern Languages, XVI, 4.) 

Parker Chronicle (832-900).—Ed. by A. H. 
Smith. London: Methuen, 1935. Pp. viii + 
72. 2sh. (Methuen’s Old English Library.) 

Sprague, Arthur C.—Shakespeare and the 
audience. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. 
Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 327. $2.50. 

_Woodworth, Mary K.—Literary career of 
Sir Egerton Brydges. Ozford: Blackwell, 
1935. Pp. 192. 10sh. 6d. 


GERMAN 


Arntz, Helmut.— Handbuch der Runen- 
kunde. [Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken 
germanischer Dialekte. B, 3]. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1935. xvii, 329 pp., 1 leaf, 29 " 
M. 14, 

Baltzer, Hermann.—Die deutsche Sprache. 
Ursprung und Werdeganz. Mit 10 Ab- 


bildungen. Weimar: Duncker [1935]. 256 
pp. M. 3.80. 

Behrendt, Martin.—Zeitklage und laudatio 
temporis acti in der mhd. Lyrik. [Germani- 
sche Studien. H. 166]. Berlin: Ebering, 
1935. 83 pp. M. 3.60. 

Borkowski, Heinrich—Kleist und Kant. 
[Schriften der Kgl. Deutschen Gesellschaft 
zu Kénigsberg Pr. H. 11]. Kdénigsberg: 
Grife & Unzer, 1935. 39 pp. M. 1. 

BreZnik, Pavel.—1. Die Mundart der hoch- 
deutschen Ansiedlung Franztal in Jugo- 
slavien. 2. Zur Heimatfrage der Sieben- 
biirger Sachsen [Bibliothek des Germani- 
stischen Instituts der Belgrader Universitat. 
21. Beogard, Halle: Niemeyer, 1935. 78 pp. 
M. 3. 

Brunner, Josef.— Die Literaturkritik in 
den Historisch-politischen Blattern 1838- 
1923. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Ver- 
haltnisses der deutschen Katholiken zur 
nationalen Kultur. [Freiburger Forschungen 
zur Kunst- und Literati ‘rgeschichte. 3]. 
Ohlau: H. Eschenhagen, 1935. 160 pp. M. 5. 


Deetjen, Werner.—Das Haus am Frauen- 
plan seit Goethes Tod. Dokumente und 
Stimmen Besuchern. Eingeleitet und 
herausgegeben. [Festgabe zum 50. Jubilaium 
der Goethe-Gesellschaft]. Weimar: Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, 1935. 70 pp. 


Deimann, Wilhelm.— Der Kiinstler und 
Kampfer. Eine Liénsbiographie und Brief- 
ausgabe. Hannover: Sponholz [1935]. 317 
pp. M. 6.50. 


Dijksterhuis, A—Thomas und Gottfried, 
ihre konstruktiven Sprachformen. [Wort- 
kunst. N. F. H. 10]. Miinchen: Hueber, 
1935. 194 pp. M. 6.80. (Thomas de Bre- 
tagne and Gottfried von Strafburg). 


Duden, Der grofe. Grammatik der deut- 
schen Sprache. Eine Anleitung zum Ver- 
stindnis des Ausbaus unserer Muttersprache, 
bearb. von Otto Basler unter Mitwirkung 
der Fachschriftleitung des Bibliogr. In- 
stituts. Leipzig: Bibliogr. Institut, 1935. 
xi, 419 pp. M. 4. 


Elz, Alexander.—Er ist nicht eifersiichtig. 
Lustspiel in einem Aufzug. Edited with 
Introduction .. . vocabulary by Isidore Gold- 
stick. Toronto: Copp Clark Co., 1935. vi, 
83 pp. 

Festgabe der Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche 
Literatur zum 70. Geburtstag ihres Vor- 
sitzenden Max Herrmann. Berlin, zum 14. 
Mai 1935. Leipzig: Harrassowitz [1935]. 
68 pp. 150 copies. M. 7. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart.—Das Hirtenlied. Ein 
Fragment. Auf Grund des _handschrift- 
lichen Bestandes mit einem Nachwort hrsg. 
von Felix A. Voigt. [Sprache und Kultur 
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D, Bd. 3]. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1935. 
1178S. M. 6. 


Heinrichs, Hans Gert.— Zur Kritik des 
Goethejahres Ein soziologischer Versuch. 
Diss. Leipzig. Wiireburg: Triltsch, 1935. 
105 pp. M. 3. 


Hoppe, Wilhelm.—Das Bild Raffaels in der 
deutschen Literatur von der Zeit der Klassik 
bis zum Ausgang des 19. Jhs. [Frankfurter 
Quellen u. Forschungen zur germanischen u. 
romanischen Philologie. H. 8]. Frankfurt 
a. M.: Diesterweg, 1935. 179 pp. M. 5.20. 


Hiibner, Arthur.—Das Deutsche im Acker- 
mann aus Béhmen. [Aus: Sitzungsber. d. 
Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1935, 
18]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1935. 78 pp. 4°. 
M. 5. 


Hiipgens, Theodor.—Ge:talten und Ge- 
danken aus der Geschichte des Deutschen 
Sprachvereins. Festschrift zur Fiinfzigjahr- 
feier. Hrsg. im Auftr. des Vorsitzers. Ber- 
lin: Deu. Sprachverein, 1935. 126 pp. M. 1.80. 


Humboldt, Wilhelm von.—t ber die Ver- 
schiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues 
und ihren Einfluss auf die geistige Ent- 
wickelung des Menschengeschlechts. Fak- 
similegetreuer Nachdruck mit Lesarten und 
einem Nachwort von Ewald Wasmuth. Ber- 
lin: L. Sch: eider, 1935. 438 pp. 4°. M. 9.80. 


Jacob, Kurt.— Aufbau und innere Ge- 
staltung der Balladen und anderer Gedichte 
Morikes. Auslegungsversuche. Diss. Frank- 
furt a, M.: 1934. 48 pp. 

Jahn, Ulrich.— Die deutschen Opferge- 
briiuche bei Ackerbau und Viehzucht. Un- 
verinderter Neudruck der Ausgz. von 1884. 
[Germanistische Abhandlungen. H. 3]. Bres- 
lau: Marcus, 1935. viii, 350 pp. M. 16. 


Johansen, Holger.—Zur Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der altgermanischen Relativsatz- 
konstruktionen. Kopenhagen: Levin & 
Munksgaard, 1935. 201 pp. K. 8. 


Kastner, Erich.— Das fliegende Klassen- 
zimmer. Ein Roman. Edited with Notes 
. . . Vocabulary by Edwin H. Zeydel. New 
yong F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. vi, 226 pp. 
$1.25. 

Kaiser, Elsbet.— Frauendienst im mbhd. 
Volksepos. Unveraind. Neudruck der Ausg. 
von 1921. [Germanistische Abhandlungen, 
= 54]. Breslau: Marcus, 1935. vii, 106 pp. 

Kaspar, Hermann. — Die komischen Epen 
von Friedrich Wilhelm Zacharié. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geistesgeschichte des 18. Jh. 
[Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und 
romanischen Vélker. Reihe B, Bd. 16]. Bres- 
lau: Priebatsch, 1935. vii, 56 pp. M. 2.60. 

Kindermann, Heinz. — Klopstocks Ent- 
deckung der Nation. [Gedanken und Ge- 
stalten. Danziger Beitriige. H. 6]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1935. 86 pp. M. 4. 


xi, 


Kirschner, Heinrich.—Beitrige zum deut- 
schen Volksliedstil um 1500. [Deutsche 
Arbeiten der Univ. Kéln. 8]. Jena: Diede- 
richs [1935]. 66 pp. M. 3.60. 


Klysch, Herbert.—Friedrich Hebbels Schaf- 
fens- und Arbeitsweise. [Sprache und 
Kultur der germanischen und romanischen 
Volker. Reihe B, Bd. 14]. Breslau: Prie- 
batsch, 1935. v, 144 pp. M. 6. 


Koch, Hugo.—Hexenprozesse und Reste 
des Hexenglaubens in der Wetterau. [Gies- 
sener Beitriige zur deutschen Philologie. 37]. 
Giessen: Miinchow, 1935. 40 pp. M. 2.50. 


Kohler, Erika.—Liebeskrieg. Zur Bilder- 
sprache der héfischen Dichtung des Mittel- 
alters. [Tiibinger germanistische Arbeiten. 
Bd. 21]. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer [1935]. 
xiv, 180 pp. M. 10.50. 


Kraus, Carl von.—Walther von der Vogel- 
weide. Untersuchungen. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1935. xiv, 500 pp. M. 18. 


Kraus, Konrad.—Winckelmann und Homer. 
Mit Benutzung der Hamburger Homer-Aus- 
schreibungen Winckelmanns. Berlin: Junker 
& Diinnhaupt, 1935. 102 pp. M. 4.50. 


Leopold, Werner.—Reise durch Deutsch- 
land. A cultural first reader. Boston: 
Heath [1934]. xxi, 283 pp. $1.60. 


Miiller, Hans-Rudolf.—Rainer Maria Rilke 
als Mystiker. Bekenntnis und Lebensdeutung 
in Rilkes Dichtungen. [Furche-Studien, Bd. 
11]. Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1935. 245 pp. 
M. 5.80. 


Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch.—Jahrbuch des 
Vereins fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 
(Schriftleitung: Prof. C. Borchling). Jg. 
60/61. 1934/35. Hamburg: Wachholtz, 1935. 
212 pp. M. 8. 


Niekerken, Walther.—Das Feld und seine 
Bestellung im Niederdeutschen. (Dargestellt 
auf Grund der Mundart der Ortschaften 
Tétensen, Leversen, Westerhof, Asendorf, 
Brackel, Marxen und Schmalenfelde im 
Kreise Harburg, Reg.-Bez. Liineburg). 
[Sprache u. Voikstum. 5]. Hamburg: Wach- 
holtz, 1935. xxxii, 365 pp. 4°. M. 12. 


Nollau, Alfred.—Das literarische Publikum 
des jungen Goethe von 1770 bis zur Uher- 
siedlung nach Weimar. Mit einem Anhang: 
Neudrucke zeitgenéssischer Gétz- und 
Werther-Kritiken [Literatur und Leben. 
Bd. 5]. Weimar: Béhlau, 1935. x, 128 pp. 
M. 5. 

Nowottr‘ck, Georg.—Mai und Pfingsten in 
Sitte, Brauch und altdeutscher Dichtung. 
Berlin: Weidmann [1935]. 64 pp. 40 Pf. 


Orendel.—Von Hans Steinger. [Altdeutsche 
Textbibliothek. Nr. 36]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1935. xxxii, 171 pp. M. 4.40. 


Park, Rosemary.—Das Bild von Richard 
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Wagners Tristan und Isolde in der deut- 
schen Literatur. Diss. Kéln. Jena: Diede- 
richs, 1935. 141 pp. 

Petersen, Jiirgen—Das Todesproblem bei 
Rainer Maria Rilke. Diss. Frankfurt. Wiirz- 
burg: Triltsch, 1935. viii, 54 pp. M. 2. 


Plathow, Gerhard.—Das Wahrheitsproblem 
in Goethes Wissenschaft. Diss. Marburg. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1934. 150 pp. 


Rilke, Rainer Maria—Briefe aus Muzot, 
1921-1926. Hrsg. von Ruth Sieber-Rilke 
und Carl Sieber. Leipzig: Insel-Verl., 1935. 
410 pp. M. 7. 

Rosenbusch, Agnes. — Die Tagebiicher 
Friedrich Hebbels. Ein Versuch ihrer 
Deutung. [Forschungen zur neueren Lite- 
raturgeschichte. 68]. Weimar: Duncker, 
1935. iv, 141 pp. M. 6.60. 


Schaerffenberg, Max.— Nikolaus Lenaus 
Dichterwerk als Spiegel der Zeit. Ein 
Beitrag zur religidsen Geistesgeschichte des 
3.-5. Jahrzehnts des 19. Jh. [Erlanger Ar- 
beiten zur deutschen Literatur. 3]. £Fr- 
langen: Palm & Enke, 1935. 141 pp. M. 5. 


Schmitt, Fritz. — Tabellen zur deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte. Berlin: Junker & 
Diinnhaunt, 1935. viii, 1€5 pp. 15 plates. 
4°. M.6. 


Schneider, Ferdinand Toseph. — Deutsche 
Textproben fiir literaturwissenschaftliche 
Ubungen. Zusammengestellt. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1935. 60 pp. M. 2.20. 


Schreiber, Hans.—Studien zum Prolog in 
mittelalterlicher Dichtung. Diss. Bonn. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1935. 43 pp. 


Sprach-Brockhaus, Der. Deutsches Bild- 
worterbuch fiir jedermann. Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1935. vi, 762 pp. Cloth, M. 5. 


Steinberger, Julius.— Wielands Jugend- 
jahre [Hainbergschriften. H. 3]. Géttingen: 
Hantzschel, 1935. 74 pp. M. 3.60. 


Sudheimer, Hellmuth.— Der Geniebegriff 
des jungen Goethe. [Germanische Studien. 
H. 167]. Berlin: Ebering, 1935. viii, 652 
pp. M. 25. 


Vries, Jan de.—Altgermanische Religions- 
geschichte Bd. 1: Einleitung. Die vorge- 
schichtliche Zeit. Religion der Siidgermanen. 
{Grundrif& der germanischen Philologie. 12. 
1]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1935. 335 pp., 8 
plates. M. 9. 

Wiehe, Erika.—Gottlieb Mohnike als Ver- 
mittler und thersetzer nordischer Literatur. 
a. Greifswald: Bamberg, 1934. 123 pp. 

Wiens, Gerhard Lebrecht.—Die friih- 
christlichen Gottesbezeichnungen im Ger- 
manisch-Altdeutschen. [Neue Forschung. 


25]. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1935. 
96 pp. 4°. M. 4. 


FRENCH 


Belleli, Maria Luisa.—Modernita di Mon- 
taigne. Roma: A. F. Formfiggini, 1933. 197 
pp. L. 10. 

Brunet, V.—Le lyrisme d’A. de Musset. 
Aix-Marseille diss. Toulouse: 1932. 572 pp. 
L’influence de Rousseau sur. . . 
Goethe. Id. Ibid.: 1932. 113 pp. 

Capasso, A. — Conclusioni su Valéry. 
Genova: E. degli Orfini, 1934. 62 pp. L. 5. 
(Collezione degli scrittori nuovi, n. 16.) 

Caraccio, A.—-Stendhal et les Promenades 
dans Rome. Comp. diss. Paris: Champion, 
1434. 170 pp. 

Crist, C. M.—A short review of Fr. gram- 


mar. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1935. . 


xiv + 170 pp. 

De Marco, Lidia.—Ovidio imitato dal La 
Fontaine. Ascoli Piceno: G. Cesari, 1934. 
24 pp. 

Diderot. — Supplément au Voyage de 
Bougainville, publ. d’aprés le ms. de Lénin- 
grad par G. Chinard. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1935. 213 pp. 

Durriére, Germaine. — Productions et 
variantes dramatiques inédites de Jules Le- 
maitre. Comp. diss. Paris: Boivin, 1934. 
131 pp. 

Epinay (Lalive d’—), Louice—Gli ultimi 
anni della Signora d’Epinay. Lettere incdite 
all’Abate Galiani (1773-1782), a cura di F. 
Nicolini. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1933. 
335 pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca di cultura 
moderna, n. 242.) 

Fu, Hung Cheng.— Un siécle d’influence 
chinoise sur la litt. fr. (1815-1930). Diss. 
Paris: 1934. 280 pp. 

Gerardino, Adela.——Le théitre de Maeter- 
linck. Diss. Paris: 1934. 199 pp. 

Gottschalk, W.— Die bildhaften Sprich- 
worter der Romanen. I. Die Natur im 
romanischen Sprichwort. Heidelberg: Win- 
ter, 1935. (Sammlung El-mentar- und 
Handbiicher. ) 

Haumer, H.— Syntax und Flexion des 
Verbum in den aquilanischen Chroniken. 
Diss. Berlin: 1934. vi + 47 pp. 

Henning, G. N.—Representative Fr. Lyrics 
of the nineteenth ceniury. Revised ed. 
Boston: Ginn, 1935. xx + 557 pp. $1.40. 

Jackson, E. and Schwartz, I. A.—New 
Approach to French. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1935. xxvi-+ 381 pp. $1.44. 

Korwin-Piotrowska. — Balzac en Pologue, 
essai de bibliog. Comp. diss. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1933. 120 pp. 

Le Bidois, Georges et Robert.—Syntaxe du 
fr. moderne, ses fondements historiques et 
psychologiques. T. I. Paris: Picard, 1935. 
xvi + 546 pp. 
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Knowles, D.—La réaction idéaliste au 
théatre depuis 1890. Diss. Paris: Droz, 
1934. 558 pp. 

Konig, W.—Die Prifixe dis-, de- und ex- 
im Galloromanischen. Diss. Berlin: 1934. 
43 pp. 

Miller, L. G.—Index de la Corresp. de G. 
Flaubert. Diss. Strasbourg: 1934. 206 pp. 

Moore, A. P.—The Genre poissard and the 
Fr. stage of the eighteenth century. New 
York: Inst. of Fr. Studies, 1935. vi + 422 
pp. $2.75. 

Pianelli, Giovanna.—Le réalisme de Baude- 
laire d’aprés “Les fleurs du mal.” Lamar- 
tine poéte religieux dans les Harmonies et 
les Méditations. Livorno: G. Chiappini, 1934. 
14 pp. 

Ruggeri, E.—II pensiero educativo di J. J. 
Rousseau. Livorno: Tip. Benvenuti e Ca- 
vaciocchi, 1934. viii+ 144 pp. L. 5. 


Salvatore, P. J.— Favart’s Unpublished 
Plays. New York: Inst. of Fr. Studies, 1935. 
xiv + 407 pp. $2.75. 

Toesca, M.— Le plus grand amour de 
George Sand: Maurice Sand. Besancon diss. 
Paris: Rieder, 1933. 188 pp. 

Treves, P.—La Mennais. Milano: Gilardi 
e Noto, 1934. 117 pp. L. 6. 

Vallese Rosa.—Le théme de la mer dans 
Yeeuvre de Chateaubriand. Besancon diss. 
Milan: 1934. 176 pp. 

Wood, J. S—R. Bazin, sa vie et son ceuvre. 
Diss. Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1934. 199 pp. 

Tsao, Hsi-Wen.—La Question d’argent 
dans le th. fr. sous le second empire. Diss. 
Paris: 1934. 194 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante.—I] poema di Dante in 
prosa. A cura di G. Amoretti. II: Tl Pur- 
gatorio. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1933. 175 
pp. L. 2. {Biblioteca di letteratura, n. 
256-257.) 

Ariosto, Ludovico.—Orlando Furioso. Con 
introduzione e commento di G. Petronio. 
Napoli: F. Perrella, 1934. 354 pp. L. 9. 
(“Semina flammae”: lingua e letteratura 
italiana.) 

Avancini, A—Storia letteraria d’Italia dal 
1890 ai nostri giorni. ~iii + 667 pp. Mi- 
lano: F. Vallardi, 1934. 

Azaretti, E.,e Rostan, F—A barma grande. 
Antulugia intemelia. Libru segundu. Venti- 
miglia (San Remu): A. Vachieri, 1934. 64 
pp. L. 5. 

Baldissera, G.—Cittadini illustri e bene- 
meriti di Tarcento. Medaglioni biografici. 
Gemona: Tip. G. Toso, 1934. 147 pp. 

Bertacchi, G.— Dalle Cdi barbare car- 
ducci:ne alle Laudi dannunziane. Lezioni 


di lett-ratura ita!‘ana tenute nell’anno 
accademico 1933-34 alla r. Universita di 
Padova. Padova: Tip. G. Parisotto, 1934. 
384 pp. 

Bracciolini, Poggio.—Emanuelis Portu- 
galliae regis elogium. Ex codice Laurent. 
Ashburn. MLXXVII nunc primum editum. 
Florentiae: Alfani e Venturi, 1934. 16+ 
xxxix pp. (Documentos para o estudio das 
relacdes culturaes entre Portugal e Italia 
publicados por H. Trindade Coelho e G. 
Battelli. Vol. I.) 


Capruzzi, V.—Liberoparolismo e  neo- 
classicismo in Italia. Il problema della 
metrica nella poesia. Bari: P. Di Canosa, 
1933. 84 pp. (Biblioteca di cultura fascista.) 

Caristia, C——Elogio di Federico Ozanam. 


Caltagirone: Tip. S. Scordia, 1933. 35 pp. 
L. 2 


Commemorazione tenuta all’Accademia di 
Udine. Udine: Arti grafiche Friulane, 1934. 
48 pp. 

Colombo, P.—Brevi saggi d’arte e lettera- 


Chiurlo, B—La poesia di Enrico Fruch. 7 


tura. I. Jacobello del Fiore e il suo Polittico ‘ 


Teramano. II. La Pia de’ Tolomei nel canto 
V del Purgatorio. III. Il centenario pari- 
niano. Teramo: Tip. B. Closchi, 1932. 48 
pp. L. 3.50. 


Costantino, D.—Scrittori ed opere del 
dopo guerra. Scritti critici. Catania: “Le 
pagine,” 1934. 203 pp. L. 8. (Galleria di 
“Nostra gente.”) 

D’Azeglio, Massimo.—I miei ricordi. Edi- 
zione per i giovani, con introduzione e note 
a cura di M. De Rubris. Torino: S. Lattes 
e C., 1934. xv +415 pp. L. 10. 

De Courten, Clementina.—Veronica Gam- 
bara: una gentildonna del Cinquecento. Mi- 
lano: “ Est,” 1935. 160 pp. L. 8.50. 


Eggenschwiler, E.—Die Namen der Fleder- 
maus auf dem franzésischen und _italie- 
n'schen Sprachgebiet. Engelsdorf-Leipzig: 
Vogel, 1934. 299 pp. (Leipziger Romanis- 
tische Studien, I. Sprachwissenschaftliche 
Reihe, Heft 4.) 

Evangelisti, Anna. — Giosue Carducci: 
1835-1907. Saggi storico-letterari. Edizio..e 
ampliata. Bologna: L. Cappelli, 1934. xii 
+491 pp. L. 30. 


Farinelli, A—Petrarca und Deutschland 
in der dimmernden Renaissance. Kéln: J. 
P. Bachem, 1934. 69 pp. (Veréffentlichungen 
des Petrarca-Hauses, erste Reihe, Abhand- 
lungen, I.) 

Fenu, E.—II processo di Galileo. Milano: 
“Vita e pensiero,” 1933. 121 pp. L. 3. 
(Quaderni del cattolicismo contemporaneo, 
n. 10.) 

Forestieri, R.— Loredana e la narrativa 
novecentesca in Italia. Bologna: C. Galleri, 
1934. 198 pp. L. 12. 
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Gioberti, Vincenzo. — Pagine scelte dal 
Rinnovamente civile d’Italia, coi nessi e 
introduzione per le scuole medie a cura di 
G. Cogliandolo. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1934. 
vili+ 271 pp. L. 7. (Classici italiani e 
stranieri. ) 

——Pagine storiche e politiche, scelte e 
annotate da F. Barbieri. Torino: Soc. editr. 
internazionale, 1934. 131 pp. L. 6. (Scrit- 
tori italiani commentati per le scuole.) 

Giordano, L.—Antichi usi liguri. Albenga: 
Societa storico-archeologica ingauna, 1933. 
126 pp. L. 15. (Collana storico-archeologica 
della Liguria occidentale, II, n. 6.) 

Goffis, C. F. — Umanita di Manfredi. 
Biella-Vernato: Scuola tip. Ospizio di Carita, 
1934. 23 pp. L. 2.50. 

Goldoni, Carlo.—Dalle “ Memorie ” e dalle 
commedie. Scelta e commento di O. Ca- 
stellino. Torino: Societaé edit. Internazio- 
nale, 1934. xii + 367 pp. L. 10. (Scrittori 
italiani commentati per le scuole.) 

——La famiglia dell’antiquario. Com- 
media. Con introduzione e commento a cura 
di G. Bottoni. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1934. 
80 pp. L. 3. 

Gorla, C.—Lodovico Di Breme. Pavia: 
Scuola tip. Artigianelli, 1934. 13 pp. L. 3 


Granella, C—Angiolo Silvio Novaro. Pa- 
lermo: “La tradizione,” edit., 1934. 47 pp. 
L. 4. (Conoscenze: collana diretta da A. 
Cristina Curella, n. 4.) 

Grella, Angela—L’ultimo canto di Saffo 
di G. Leopardi. Avellino: Tip. G. Ferrara, 
1934. 24 pp. 


Grilli, P.—Ricordi e pensieri del Socrate 
pugliese (G. Bovio). 2a edizione. Ruvo: 
Tip. Speranza e de Rosellis, 1934. 59 pp. 

Guabelio, M.—TIIl carteggio di Gabriele 
D’Annunzio con Il’editore Emilio Treves; 
1885-1915. Manoscritti autografi raccolti 
dalla libreria M. Guabello. Biella: G. 
Amosso, 1933. 54 pp. L. 25. (Supple- 
mento di catalogo.) 

Lippi, A. L.—La poesia dello sguardo nella 
Divina Commedia, ovvero l’occhio nella 
lettera del Sacrato Poema. Breve studio 
pittorico. Chiavari: Tip. L. Colombo, 1934. 
70 pp. 

Malagéli, G.—Crestomazia per secoli della 
letteratura italiana. Con commento e ri- 
assunti a uso degli istituti tecnici. Nuova 
edizione interamente riveduta e aumentata. 
Vol. I: Secoli X-XIV. Firenze: G. Barbéra, 
1934. vi+ 349 pp. L. 8.50. (Collezione 
scolastica Barbéra.) 


Manzoni, Alessandro.—Adelchi. Tragedia. 
Introduzione critica e commento di L. Vol- 
picelli. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1934. 181 pp. 
L. 7. (Classici italiani commentati. ) 


——I promessi sposi. 


Annotati da G. 


li 


Lipparini. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1934. 
xi+ 491 pp. L. 12. 


Metastasio, Pietro.— Attilio Regolo. A 
cura e con introduzione di G. Gervasoni. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1933. 75 pp. L, 2. 
(Biblioteca di letteratura, n. 113-114.) 

Oliveri, M.—Un rimatore ligure del Sette- 
cento: Gerolamo Gastaldi. Alassio: Tip. A. 
Stalla, 1934. 24 pp. 

Paladini di Francia, ff. —, da Carlo Magno 
a Roncisvalle. Milano: Bietti, 1934. 286 
pp. L. 4. 

Palgen, R.—Brandansage und Purgatorio. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1934. 43 pp. 

Paltrinieri, V.— Toponomastica parmense 
ed altri studi sul dialetto delle provincie 
parmensi. Parma: “ Crisopoli,” 1934. 224° 
pp. L. 10. 

Parini, Giuseppe.—I1 Giorno, con il dialogo 
“Della nobilta” e odi scelte. Commento 
di G. Dominici. Torino: Soc. editr. inter- 
nazionale, 1934. 300 pp. L. 7. (Scrittori 
italiani commentati per le scuole.) 

Pasquali, G.— Storia della tradizione e 
critica del testo. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 
1934. xx +485 pp. L. 45. 

Ramello, A.— Dizionario italiano-inglese, 
inglese-italiano commerciale e fraseologico. 
Torino: G. B. Petrini, 1934. xvii + 263 pp. 
L. 15. 

Rohlfs, G.— Das Fortleben des antiken 
Griechentums in Unteritalien. Kéln: J. P. 
Bachem, 1934. 21 pp. (Verdéffentlichungen 
des Petrarca-Hauses, Zweite Reihe, Vortriage, 
2.) 

Russo, L.—Abba e la letteratura garibal- 
dina dal Carducci al D’Annunzio. Palermo: 
Ciuni, 1933. 181 pp. L. 12. 

Russo, Maria.—Pascoli-Carducci: rapporti 
ideali. Caltagirone: “La nuova grafica,” 
1934. 123 pp. 


Schlaepfer, Rita.— Die Ausdrucksformen 
fiir “man” im Italienischen. Bern: 1934. 
214 pp. 

Sigfrido, W.—Stroncatura di Ungaretti. 
Saggio critico. Bologna: Ediz. Aldine, 1934. 
77 pp. L. 4. 

Sorbelli, A.—Inventari dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche d’Italia. Vol. LVI, Roma. 
Vol. LVII, Benedello. Firenze: L. 8. Olschki, 
1934. 4to., 2 vols., 375; xxii + 376 pp. 

Todaro, Adele.—Sull’autenticita dei sonetti 
attribuiti a Cecco Angiolieri. Palermo: Tip. 
Boccone del povero,” 1934. 118 pp. L. 10. 

Toffanin, G., e Sborselli, G.—La letteratura 
italiana. Disegno storico dalle origini ad 
oggi. Napoli (Citta di Castello) : F. Perrella, 
1934. 511 pp. L. 16. (“ Semina fiammae ”: 
lingua e letteratura italiana. Collezione 
diretta da G. Toffanin.) 
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Tonelli, L_—Dante e la poesia dell’ineffabile. 

Firenze: G. Barbéra, 1934. 224 pp. L. 15. 

Pietro Mignosi. Palermo: “ La tra- 
dizione” editrice, 1934. 65 pp. L. 4. 
(Conoseenze. Collana diretta da A. Cristina 
Curella, 3.) 

Trentacoste, D.—Adolfo Wildt commemo- 
rato all’Accademia d’Italia, Roma, 11 marzo 
1933. Milano: Tip. L’Eclettica, 1933. 7 pp. 

Valania, Maria. — L’abbé Galiani et sa 
correspondance avec Madame D’Epinay. Mi- 
lano: Edizioni commerciali, 1933. 96 pp. 
(Thése pour le doctorat d’université soutenue 
devant la faculté des lettres de l'Université 
de Besancon. ) 

Vitali, G.—Silvio Pellico. 
Notizie biografiche. “Le mie prigioni. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1934. 87 pp. L. 3. 
(Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 


A cura di —. 


” 


SPANISH 


Ballesteros Beretta, AE] itinerario de 
Alfonso el Sabio (1252-1259). Madrid: 
Lib. Le6én SAnchez, 1935. 232 pp. 10 ptas. 

Barja, C.— Libros y autores contempo- 
rineos. Madrid: Victoriano Sufrez, 1935. 
494 pp. 12 ptas. 

Coe, A. M.—Catalogo bibliografico y eritico 
de las comedias anunciados en los periédicos 
de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. xii + 270 
pp. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, extra vol. IX.) 

Doyle, H. G.—A bibliography of Rubén 
Dario (1867-1916). Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1935. 28 pp. 

Espinosa, A. M., hijo—Arcafsmos dia- 
lectales. La conservacién de s y 2 sonoras 
en Caceres y Salamanca. Ma7~id: Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos, 1935. xxxii + 256 
pp. (R. F. E., anejo XIX.) 


Garcia Rey, V.—Vocabulari» del Bierzo. 
Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
1934. 163 pp. (Archivo de tradiciones 
populares, IV.) 


Historia Troyana en prosa y verso, texto 
de hacia 1270, publicada por R. Menéndez 
Pidal, con Ja cooperacié6n de E. Var6n Vallejo. 
Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
1934. il + 225 pp. (R. F. E., anejo XVIII.) 

Lopez de Vega, A._--Paradoxas racionales. 
Ed. con intr. por E. Buceta. Madrid: Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos, 1935. xliii + 138 pp. 
(R. F. E. anejo XXI.) 

Menéndez y Pelayo, M. y Rodriguez Marin, 
F.—Epistolario. 1°91-1912. Madrid: C. Ber- 
mejo, 1935. xii + 349 pp. 10 ptas. 

Northup, G. T. — Selections from the 
picaresque novel. New York: Heath, 1935. 
xii + 267 pp. 


lii 


Quevedo, F. de.—El entrometido, la duefia 
y el soplén. Madrid: Edit. Urgoiti, 1935. 

Rodriguez Mojfiino, A. R.— Los triunfos 
canarios de Vasco Diaz Tanco. Madrid: 
Graficas Reunidas, 1935. 27 pp. 

Rodriguez Urbano, Cor>—La Espajia de 
Felipe II. De Colén a Bolivar. Dos ensayos. 
Barcelona: Araluce, 1935. 195 pp. 4 ptas. 

Saz, A. del.— Antologia poética de la 
lengua espafiola. Madrid: tab. Enrique 
Prieto, 1935. 407 pp. 10 ptas. 

Vega, Lope de—Barlain y Josafat. Pub. 
por J. F. Montesinos. Madrid: Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, 1935. 311 pp. (Teatro 
Antiguo Espaijiol, VIII.) 

Catorce romances a la Pasién de 
Cristo. Madrid: Bruno del ‘mo, 1935. 44 


pp. 1 pta. 

—— Devocionario [seleccionado y orde- 
nado] por A. Aragén Fernandez. Barcelona: 
Tip. Catélica, 1934. 110 pp. 4 ptas. 

—— El cordobés valeroso Pedro Carbonero. 
Pub. Marion A. Zeitlin. Madrid: Edit. 
Universidad de California, 1935. 157 pp. 
(Autégrafos .. . Schevill.) 

—— El desdén vengado. Publicala Irving 
A. Leonard. Madrid: Edit. “ La Universidad 
de California,” 1935. 148 pp. (Autégrafos, 
dirigidos por Rodolfo Schevill.) 

La noche de San Juan. Ed. del 
Centenario, con intr. y: nctas de H. Serfs. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1935. xiv + 161 pp. 
(Biblioteca Universal, 192.) 


GENERAL 


Cooper, Lane.—Evolution and repentance: 
mixed essays and addresses on Aristotle, 
Piato, and Dante, with papers on Arnold 
and Wordsworth. Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 
1935. Pp. x + 253. $2.25. 

Garte, Hansjérg.— Kunstform Schauer- 
roman. Eine morphologische Begriffs- 
bestimmung des Sensationsromans im 18. 
Jh. von Walpoles “Castle of Otranto” bis 
Jean Pauls “ Titan.” Leipzig: Garte, 1935. 
179S. 4 Bl. M. 4.75. 

Indogermanisches /..hrbuch. Im Auftrag 
der Indogerm. Gesell.chaft hrsg. von Alb. 
Debrunner und Walter Porzig. Bd. 19 = 
Jgg. 1935 [Bibliographie des Jahres 1933]. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1935. 375 pp. M. 28. 

Prampolini, G.— Storia universale della 
letteratura. Vol. II: Letterature cristiane 
in lingue europee e orientali. Letteratura 
mediaevali. Vol. III, Parte I: Le grandi 
letterature europee dalla fine del medioevo 
al romanticismo. Fasc. I. Torino: Unione 
tip. edit. torinese, 1933. 2 vols., 1919; 96 
pp. L. 130; 10. 

Schott, E—Das Weisel in Sprace und 
Volksglauben der Romanen. Diss. Tiibingen: 
1935. 79 pp. 
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ENGLISH PROSE AND POETRY 10° pee 


‘A landmark in the history of textbooks on the eighteenth century. This hand- 
somely-bound volume is a combined anthology, literary history, and bibliographical 
guide. The editors have embodied in one book, geared to classroom needs, the rich 
results of a multitude of studies by a host of brilliant scholars who have given the 
history of ideas and of literary form a fresh and impressive reinterpretation during 
the last few years.”——Harry Hayden Clark, University of Wisconsin. $4.00 


Anderson 


OLD ENGLISH HANDBOOK ary 


“ For elementary classes this new book has real advantages over any other in the 
field. The authors have made an excellent selection of passages for reading. . . . 
It is particularly pleasing to have the student introduced to Anglo-Saxon by pas- 
sages of distinctly colloquial character. They will help good students to acquire 
that feeling for the language which is the delight of teachers in the field, and they 
will not demoralize the poor students as the more difficult selections may. The 
language is presented as a living and humane instrument.” $3.00 
—Cabell Greet, Columbia University. 


———= Houghton Mifflin Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


quotation of desired books. possible 
speed, best possible prices; no. obligation. The General Index of volumes 1 to 50 
A stock of scholarly books on hand. will be published in December 1935. The 
Publications of the learned societies 
available. Most current books, wherever price is $5.00 net. 
published, 10% off list. 


EUGENE THUMIM 
245 Fort Washington Avenue 


THE JOHNS Hopkins Press 


New York City BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
(WA-7-2487) 


CATALOGO BIBLIOGRAFICO Y CRITICO 
DE LAS 


COMEDIAS ANUNCIADAS EN LOS 
PERIODICOS DE MADRID 
DESDE 1661 HASTA 1819 


By ADA M. COE 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, Wellesley College 


xii + 270 pages, $3.50 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS ‘ BALTIMORE 
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ROGRESSIVE language teachers have long been hampered by the lack 
P of a satisfactory technique for incorporating in their teaching the 
results of the valuable studies which have been made of word frequencies. 
D. C. Heath and Company is therefore happy to announce the publication 
this mouth of 


BASIC VOCABULARY MASTERY SERIES 
PART I—Elementary 
By C. H. HANDSCHIN, Miami University 


This is a definitely practical method for securing adequate drill for mastery 
of the basic vocabulary in German, which will ultimately be extended to 
French and Spanish and to the intermediate and advanced levels of 
instruction. This initial booklet contains exercises upon approximately the 
first thousand basic words from the standard lists. The progress of the 
student is facilitated by a most ingenious utilization of the sound peda- 
gogic principles of association and repetition. 32 pages. 32¢. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


To Be Published This Month! 
PRINCIPES DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE STYLE 
A French Review Grammar & Composition 


By Matburin Dondo, University of California, and Frédéric 
Ernst, New York University 


A carefully prepared review grammar which covers in 20 lessons all features of French 
grammar which intermediate students should know. Grammatical explanations 
are marked by clarity of expression, and are supplemented by a wealth of striking 
and understandable examples. Formal composition exercises, based on a lively 
and interesting story. written in idiomatic French, accompany each lesson. A 
thorough and intensive book. 


For Survey, Drama and Century Courses 
SEVEN FRENCH PLAYS (1730-1897) 
Edited by Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota 


The plays included in this volume are: Le Jew de l’Amour et du Hasard 
(Marivaux), Zaire (Voltaire), Le Mariage de Figaro (Beaumatchais), Hernani 
(Hugo), Le Gendre de M. Poirier (Augier), Les Corbeaux (Becque), and 
Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand). List Price: $2.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 1 Park Avenue, New York 
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